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Introduction 


Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Special  Collections  at  the  Brigham 
Young  University  Harold  B.  Lee  Library,  this  exhibition  of  works  by 
Elizabeth  Barrett  and  Robert  Browning  is  in  honor  of  the  Browning /Hopkins 
Centennial  Celebration,  a  symposium  held  at  Brigham  Young  University 
on  November  30,  1989- 

The  collection  of  works  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  and  Robert  Browning 
displayed  in  this  exhibition  and  described  in  detail  in  the  catalogue  text 
is  selected  from  the  Victorian  Collection  at  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library.  The 
Victorian  Collection  is  composed  of  books,  manuscripts,  letters,  and  drawings 
which  were  produced  by  British  authors  during  the  Victorian  period.  The 
library  acquired  a  major  part  of  this  collection  in  1969  from  David  Magee, 
an  eminent  San  Francisco  book  dealer. 

In  the  preface  to  Part  One  of  Magee’s  catalogue  of  the  collection, 
Gordon  Ray,  a  bibliophile  and  Victorian  scholar  comments: 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  two  describing  the  most  substanticd 
and  important  collection  of  Victorian  literature  assembled 
by  a  book  dealer  in  many  years.  It  will  be  a  long  time,  I 
suspect,  before  we  look  upon  its  like  again,  and  this  suspicion 
renders  more  poignant  the  news  that  the  collection  has  been 
sold en  bloc  to  Brigham  Young  University.  (David  Magee, 

Victoria  R.  ,  San  Francisco,  1969,  Part  One,  p.  [vii]) 

The  Browning  books  form  a  part  of  this  collection.  One  of  Browning’s  books 
is  singled  out  by  Robert  Lee  Wolff,  a  collector  of  Victorian  books: 

David  Magee  has  performed  an  extraordinary  feat.  As  a 
collector  of  fiction,  1  salute  but  must  not  covet  the  copy  of 
POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE  that  Arnold  presented  to 
Clough,  or  Browning’s  own  BELLS  AND  POMEGRANATES,  or 
the  true  first  SARTOR  RESARTUS  presented  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
or  Morris’  LOVE  IS  ENOUGH  to  William  Allingham  and 
GRETTIR  to  Burne-Jones,  or  Ruskin ’s  LECTURES  ON  ART  to 
his  beloved  and  sinister  mother,  or  even  the  dedication  copy 
of  Swinburne ’s  POEMS  &  BALLADS,  THIRD  SERIES  with  the 
magnificent  letter  to  the  recipient  William  Bell  Scott. 

(David  Magee,  Victoria R.  I. ,  San  Francisco,  1969,  Part  Two, 
pp.  [v]-vi) 


With  the  indulgence  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  details  of 
Robert’s  and  Elizabeth’s  lives,  a  biographical  background  to  the  exhibition 
will  aid  those  who  are  not.  From  time  to  time  one  hears  the  trite  phrase 
“inextricably  intertwined.”  Trite  though  it  is,  it  aptly  describes  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  books  of  Elizabeth  and  Robert  Browning  and  their  lives. 
They  lived  for  their  poetical  work. 

ROBERT  BROWNING 

Robert  Browning  was  born  May  7,  1812,  to  Robert  Browning  and 
Sarah  Wiedemann.  By  age  5,  young  Robert  was  reading  and  writing.  He 
soon  began  to  educate  himself  in  his  father’s  library.  From  age  8  to  14  he 
attended  school  one  mile  from  his  home.  By  the  time  he  was  12  Robert 
could  read  Greek  and  Latin  and  had  developed  an  appreciation  for  the 
English  poets.  He  had  even  begun  to  write  some  verse  of  his  own.  He  wrote 
an  entire  volume  of  verse,  patterned  after  Bryon,  which  he  called  Incondita. 
Browning’s  parents  attempted  to  have  the  work  published  but  they  did  not 
succeed,  and  Browning  later  destroyed  the  manuscript. 

After  age  14,  Robert  continued  his  education  at  home,  where  he  was 
taught  by  his  father  and  several  private  tutors.  At  age  16,  he  attended  the 
new  University  of  London  for  a  part  of  the  year.  He  left  the  university 
because  he  preferred  studying  on  his  own  at  home.  When  asked  by  his 
parents  what  he  intended  to  do  with  his  life,  he  announced  his  resolve  to 
live  at  home  and  devote  himself  to  poetry. 

The  Brownings  accepted  Robert’s  decision.  Thereafter  his  father  provided 
all  of  Robert’s  temporal  needs  until  his  marriage  at  age  34  to  Elizabeth 
Barrett.  While  Robert  lived  at  home  his  youth  was  a  period  of  moral  and 
theological  rebellion.  Influenced  by  the  poet  Shelley’s  atheism,  Robert  too 
was  an  atheist  for  a  time.  He  eventually  returned  to  his  mother’s  faith  and 
came  to  accept  her  evangelical  doctrine.  In  fact,  his  return  to  faith  is 
recorded  in  his  first  book,  Pauline  (Item  1). 

Between  1833  and  1846  Browning  published  several  books  of  poetry 
and  poetic  drama,  most  of  them  financed  by  his  father  (Items  l-6h).  The 
pertinent  details  of  his  life  during  those  years  are  outlined  in  the  exhibition 
catalog  descriptions.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Browning’s  life  and  poetry  were 
one  and  the  same. 


ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING 

On  May  14,  1805,  Edward  Moulton-Barrett  married  Mary  Graham- 
Clarke.  Their  first  child  was  born  on  March  6,  1806,  and  was  named 
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Elizabeth  Barrett  Moulton-Barrett.  In  1810  Edward  Barrett  purchased  a  300- 
acre  estate  named  “Hope  End.  ”  Elizabeth  grew  up  and  lived  at  “Hope  End” 
until  her  father,  because  of  financial  setbacks,  was  forced  to  sell  in  1832. 

Life  at  “Hope  End”  for  Elizabeth  was,  in  her  own  words,  a  “paradise.” 
She  lived  in  a  world  of  books  and  dreams.  She  was  educated  at  home, 
studying  French,  Greek,  and  Latin  with  her  brother  Edward,  and  reading 
books  of  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  history,  philosophy,  and  poetry  with  an 
insatiable  appetite.  In  1820  her  father  published,  in  her  behalf.  The  Battle 
of  Marathon  (Item  29).  At  age  15,  in  1821,  Elizabeth  made  her  first  public 
appearance  as  a  poet. 

Also,  at  age  15,  Elizabeth  contracted  a  serious  illness.  The  symptoms 
described  by  the  doctors  were  headaches,  pain,  and  weakness  in  various  parts 
of  her  body,  and  convulsions  of  her  muscles.  In  addition,  this  nervous  disorder 
was  made  more  painful  by  fits  of  violent  coughing.  Thereafter  Elizabeth 
retreated  deeper  into  her  world  of  books  and  dreams. 

In  1828  Elizabeth  suffered  another  tragedy  which  had  a  profound  effect 
on  her  life.  On  October  7,  after  a  prolonged  illness,  her  mother  died.  Her 
father,  left  alone  with  the  responsibility  of  1 1  children,  called  upon  Elizabeth 
to  assume  many  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  home.  Inevitably,  her  father 
came  to  rely  upon  her  as  a  companion  just  as  she  relied  upon  him  for 
support  in  the  midst  of  her  own  poor  health. 

In  1832  the  Barrett  family  moved  to  Sidmouth  and  in  1835  to  London. 
Since  her  first  juvenile  publication  of  The  Battle  of  Marathon  (Item  29), 
she  had  published  An  Essay  on  Mind  in  1826  (Item  30)  and  Prometheus 
Bound  in  1833  (Item  31).  She  had  also  published  many  single  poems 
in  several  periodicals.  All  of  her  publications,  to  this  point,  had  been 
anonymous.  But  Elizabeth’s  move  to  London  provided  her  with  a  few 
influential  friends,  who  guided  her  in  her  poetic  career  and  consequently 
made  her  works  well  known  among  the  English  reading  public. 

The  first  work  which  Elizabeth  issued  under  her  own  name  was 
The  Seraphim  (Item  32).  The  Seraphim  gained  her  acclaim  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  young  poets  in  England.  During  the  years  1838  to  1840 
Elizabeth  suffered  terribly  from  her  illness.  Furthermore,  on  July  11,  1840, 
her  beloved  brother  Edward  was  killed  in  a  boating  accident.  As  a  result 
she  went  through  spells  of  nervous  collapse  for  the  next  three  months.  She 
finally  recovered  enough  strength  by  the  autumn  of  1840  to  indulge  anew 
in  the  pleasure  of  writing  poetry. 

From  1841  to  1846,  however,  Elizabeth  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse.  She 
rarely  left  her  rooms  at  50  Wimpole  Street,  London.  She  stayed  at  home. 


wrote  poetry,  sent  her  poems  for  publication,  and  read  the  works  of  other 
poets.  In  1835  she  had  read  Robert  Browning’s  Paracelsus  (Item  2).  In  1842 
she  read  Pippa  Passes  (Item  6a).  She  told  her  close  friends  she  believed  that 
Robert  Browning  possessed  the  “palpable  presence  of  poetic  genius.” 

In  1844  Elizabeth  published  her  collected  Poems,  the  fruit  of  six  years 
of  intermittent  poetical  activity  (Item  33).  In  December,  Robert  Browning 
returned  from  Italy.  He  picked  up  a  copy  of  Elizabeth  Barrett’s  Poems  and 
found  in  the  poem  “Lady  Geraldine’s  Courtship”  lines  addressed  to 
him.  In  the  poem,  when  the  hero,  Bertram,  and  the  heroine,  Geraldine, 
are  alone  together,  Bertram  reads  aloud  from  Petrarch,  Spenser,  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, 

Or  from  Browning  some  ''Pomegranate,  ”  which,  if  cut 

deep  down  the  middle. 

Shows  a  heart  within  blood-tinctured,  of  a  veined 

humanity  I 

{Poems,  1844,  vol.  II,  p.  225) 

In  January,  1845,  Robert  sent  a  letter  to  Elizabeth  expressing  his 
enchantment  with  her  poetry.  Thus  began  the  famous  Browning-Barrett 
correspondence  courtship.  From  January,  1845,  to  May,  1845,  they  corre¬ 
sponded,  writing  letters  to  each  other  every  day.  Because  of  Elizabeth’s 
health,  her  overpossessive  father,  and  her  own  shyness,  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
did  not  meet  until  May  20,  1845 .  They  had  nevertheless  found  in  each  other 
a  person  immediately  sympathetic  to  the  other’s  poetry. 

For  the  next  16  months  Robert  continued  to  visit  Elizabeth  in  her 
rooms  at  50  Wimpole  Street.  He  had  to  do  so  without  the  knowledge  of 
Elizabeth’s  father.  Robert  gradually  awakened  in  Elizabeth  a  longing  to  be 
a  part  of  the  world,  to  see  it  and  experience  it.  But  when  this  3 9 -year-old 
woman  begged  her  father  to  let  her  go  to  Italy,  accompanied  by  one  of  her 
brothers,  her  father  refused.  Meanwhile  her  love  for  Robert  Browning  grew 
and  they  talked  often  of  visiting  Italy  together. 

Robert  and  Elizabeth  continued  to  correspond  and  to  see  each  other 
once  or  twice  a  week  for  the  next  year.  On  September  12,  1846,  Elizabeth 
met  Robert  at  Saint  Marylebone  Parish  Church,  where  they  were  married. 
This  was  the  only  time  they  had  ever  met  each  other  away  from  Elizabeth’s 
home.  Because  the  wedding  had  to  be  kept  secret  from  her  father  and 
family,  they  parted  company  immediately  after  the  ceremony  and  did  not 
meet  again  until  their  departure  from  England  to  Italy  one  week  later.  On 
September  19  they  met  each  other  as  husband  and  wife,  took  the  five  o’clock 
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train  to  Southampton,  and  sailed  for  France.  For  the  next  few  weeks  they 
slowly  made  their  way  to  Italy,  their  home  for  the  next  15  years.  Elizabeth 
died  in  Florence,  Italy,  of  her  illness  on  June  29,  1861.  Robert  lived  until 
December  12,  1889-  He  never  remarried. 

The  further  details  of  their  life  together  are  described  in  the  text  of 
the  catalogue.  The  BYU  Library  is  pleased  to  own  the  works  of  these  two 
Victorian  poets.  The  presentation  and  association  copies  described  dem¬ 
onstrate  how  the  Brownings  fit  into  the  literary  world  of  their  time.  These 
first  editions  show  how  they  matured  in  their  own  poetic  styles  and  how 
they  finally  complemented  each  other’s  life  and  work.  In  short,  these  works 
do  indeed  represent  the  work  and  the  life  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning. 
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Robert  Browning  at  23  “The  first  poet  since  Byron  who  really  looks  like  a  poet” 
(Frontispiece  from  T^e  Brownings,  by  David  Loth,  New  York,  1929). 


Works  by  Robert  Browning 


1 .  Pauline;  A  Fragment  of  a  Confession.  By  Robert  Browning. 
A  reprint  of  the  original  edition  of  1833.  Edited  by  Thomas  J.  Wise. 

London:  Printed  by  Richard  Clay  and  Sons,  1886. 

[8],  [ix]-xi,  [2],  [5]-71  p.  21  cm. 

Original  tan  boards  with  paper  label. 

First  reprinted  edition. 

Pauline,  Robert  Browning’s  first  published  poem,  was  printed  in 
March,  1833,  by  Saunders  and  Otley  at  the  expense  of  Browning’s  aunt, 
a  Mrs.  Silverthorne.  It  consists  of  1,031  lines  of  blank  verse.  This  autobio¬ 
graphical  poem,  written  by  the  20-year-old  Browning  and  published 
anonymously,  is  addressed  to  a  fictitious  love,  Pauline.  The  character  of 
Pauline  was  inspired  by  an  acquaintance  of  young  Robert,  Eliza  Flower,  who 
was  nine  years  his  elder.  Browning  merely  uses  this  character  to  state  his 
own  philosophy  of  life.  Thus  the  poem  is  not  a  poem  of  love.  Rather, 
Browning  uses  the  character  of  Pauline  to  describe  his  own  struggle  with 
religious  skepticism  and  his  consequent  victory  over  doubt. 

The  reviews  the  young  Browning  received  for  his  first  publishing  effort 
were  not  flattering.  Only  two  reviewers  approved  of  the  work.  The  most 
critical  review,  written  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  was  never  published.  Mill, 
1806-1873,  even  at  age  27  was  one  of  England’s  leading  philosophers  and 
critics.  His  criticism  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  young  poet.  After 
Pauline's  publication.  Browning  sent  12  copies  to  W.  J.  Fox,  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Repository.  Fox,  in  turn,  sent  one  copy  to  Mill.  Mill  made  extensive 
comments  in  the  margins  and  prepared  a  general  review  of  the  poem  itself. 
Mill  then  returned  his  copy  to  Fox,  who  passed  it  back  to  Browning. 
Browning  read  Mill’s  criticism  with  care  and  embarrassment.  The  first  line 
of  this  review  states:  “With  considerable  poetic  powers,  the  writer  seems 
to  be  possessed  with  a  more  intense  and  morbid  self-consciousness  than  I 
ever  knew  in  any  sane  human  being.’’  At  that  point  Browning  resolved 
never  again  to  expose  his  inner  feelings  to  public  criticism.  Thereafter, 
Browning  displayed  an  intense  dislike  of  his  first  poetic  effort. 

The  BYU  copy  of  this  work  is  the  1886  “Type-Facsimile’’  copy  which 
Thomas  J.  Wise  printed  for  the  Browning  Society  of  London.  This  copy  once 
belonged  to  Wilfred  Partington,  a  former  editor  of  Bookman 's  Journal,  who, 
in  1939,  published  a  biography  of  Thomas  J.  Wise,  the  most  famous  forger 
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of  his  day.  Partington’s  copy  of  the  reprinted  Pauline  contains  a  long  note 
by  him  in  which  he  suggests  that  it  was  this  type-facsimile  which  started 
Thomas  Wise  on  his  foray  into  typographic  forgeries. 


PAULINE; 

A  FRAGMENT  OF  A  CONFESSION. 


BY 

KOBEET  BROWNING. 


A  REPRINT  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION  OF  1833. 


EDITED 

BY  THOMAS  J.  WISE. 


LONDON: 

PRINTED  BY  RICHARD  CLAY  AND  SONS. 
1886. 


Title  page  from  the  Thomas  J.  Wise  reprint  of  Pauline  (Item  1). 
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Wilfred  Partington’s  holograph  note  tipped  into  Pauline  (Item  1). 


2.  Varacelsus.  By  Robert  Browning. 

London:  Published  by  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange, 
MDCCCXXXV  [1835]. 

ix,  [2],  216  p.  18  cm. 

Original  brown  boards  with  paper  label. 

First  edition. 

Although  Robert  Browning  had  been  disappointed  and  embarrassed 
by  the  failure  of  his  first  work,  he  nevertheless  did  not  doubt  that  he  could 
succeed  with  his  poetry.  Varacelsus  was  published  on  August  15,  1835. 
Browning’s  father,  also  named  Robert,  paid  for  the  publication.  The  first 
edition  consists  of  4,152  lines,  all  in  blank  verse,  except  for  three  songs. 
The  poem  is  based  on  the  life  of  Philippus  Aureolus  Paracelsus,  1493-1541, 
the  Renaissance  alchemist  and  physician  who  studied  the  causes  of  disease. 
Paracelsus  taught  that  diseases  are  specific  entities  which  could  be  cured 
by  specific  remedies.  For  his  departure  from  tradition,  Paracelsus  was  forced 
to  leave  the  university.  His  story  is  told  by  Browning  in  this  poem. 

Reviews  were  mixed,  both  praising  and  criticizing  Browning’s  second 
work.  Most  readers,  of  course,  thought  that  Faracelsus  was  Browning’s  first 
work.  Although  Paracelsus  did  not  sell  well,  it  was  with  this  publication  that 
Robert  Browning  gained  acceptance  as  a  peer  by  the  other  poets  of  England. 
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STRAFFORD 


AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY. 


BY 


ROBERT  BROWNING, 

AUTHOR  OF  “  PARACELSUS.” 


LONDON : 

PRINTER  FOR 

LONGMAN,  REES,  ORME,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMAN, 

PATERNOSTER-BOW. 

18S7. 


Title  page  from  Strafford  (Item  3). 
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3.  Strafford:  An  Historical  Tragedy.  By  Robert  Browning, 
author  of  “Paracelsus.” 

London:  Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  Green,  & 
Longman,  Paternoster-Row,  1837. 

[4],  iv,  [2],  131  p.  22  cm. 

Publisher’s  morocco  with  gilt  ornamental  design,  silk  end-papers. 

First  edition. 

Strafford  is  a  play  in  five  acts.  Published  on  May  1,  1837,  this  political 
play  is  composed  of  2,200  lines  in  blank  verse.  Eighteen  months  before  this 
publication  Browning  had  met  William  Charles  Macready,  1793-1873,  one 
of  the  great  actors  of  the  time.  They  were  introduced  at  the  home  of 
W.  J.  Fox,  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Repository .  Macready  had  read 
Paracelsus  with  delight  and  encouraged  Browning  to  consider  poetic  drama 
as  a  creative  outlet. 

On  December  31,  1835,  Browning  met  John  Forster,  1812-1876,  his 
most  sympathetic  reviewer,  at  the  home  of  Macready.  Forster  also  had  been 
captured  by  the  “dramatic”  elements  oi Paracelsus .  He  encouraged  Browning 
to  continue  in  this  vein.  Browning  subsequently  wrote  Strafford.  For  the 
next  10  years  Browning  continued  his  efforts  with  dramatic  poetry. 

Strafford  is  based  on  the  life  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  1st  Earl  of 
Strafford,  1593-1641.  This  English  statesman  was  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland 
for  many  years.  As  an  advisor  to  Charles  I,  he  urged  him  to  action  against 
Scotland.  Lord  Wentworth  was  imprisoned  for  treason  in  1640  and  beheaded 
in  1641.  The  play,  with  Macready  in  the  lead,  ran  for  only  five  performances. 
The  reviews  had  one  common  theme:  Browning  had  potential  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  but  his  ability  was  not  realized  in  Strafford. 


0 


/j.  /n/. 

Presentation  inscription  from  Robert  Browning  to  Mrs.  W.  C.  Macready. 
From  fly-leaf,  Strafford  (Item  3). 
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BYU’s  copy  of  Strafford  is  a  presentation  copy  from  Browning  to  the 
wife  of  W.  C.  Macready:  “Mrs.  Macready,  from  the  Author,  May  17,  1837.” 
Browning  had  a  long-standing  association  with  this  family.  In  fact.  Browning 
wrote  “The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,”  the  last  poem  in  his  1842  publication. 
Dramatic  Lyrics  (Item  6c),  for  the  Macreadys’  oldest  son.  BYU’s  copy  of 
Strafford  is  bound  in  a  publisher’s  presentation  binding. 


4.  Sordello.  By  Robert  Browning. 

London:  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street,  MDCCCXL  [1840]. 

[4],  253  p.  17  cm. 

Full  red  morocco  with  gold  design;  original  drab  wrappers  and  label 
bound  in. 

First  edition. 

When  Robert  Browning  consented  to  write  Strafford  for  W.  C.  Macready, 
the  actor,  Sordello  was  already  half  completed.  It  was  finally  published  in 
March,  1840.  In  the  six  books  making  up  Sordello  there  are  approximately 
5,800  lines  in  iambic  pentameter,  rhyming  in  couplets.  Browning  wrote 
Sordello  as  “a  more  dramatic  and  objective  Pauline ^  Indeed,  evidence 
shows  that  Browning  began  this  poem  shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
Pauline  (Item  1)  in  1833. 

From  1833  to  1840  Sordello  went  through  four  distinctive  phases. 
Based  on  a  Provengal  poet  of  the  twelfth  century  named  Sordello,  Sordello 
was  first  written  as  a  biographical  poem.  The  second  phase  was  a  poem  of 
a  contemplative  youth;  the  third,  a  romantic  poem  of  war  and  passion. 
Finally,  after  a  trip  in  1838  to  Italy,  Browning  rewrote  Sordello  and  included 
much  more  historical  background  in  the  story.  He  even  fabricated  a  noble 
father  for  Sordello.  In  the  story,  Sordello  does  not  know  of  his  father’s 
existence  until  his  manhood  years.  As  the  story  continues  Sordello  learns 
that  his  father  is  of  the  nobility.  But  Sordello,  himself,  has  by  then  become 
a  champion  of  the  masses. 

How  was  Sordello  received?  Not  well.  It  soon  had  the  dishonor  of  being 
known  as  the  most  incomprehensible  poem  written  in  English.  In  its  own 
day  it  was  the  butt  of  many  literary  jokes.  BYU’s  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  Sordello  is  a  presentation  copy  from  Robert  Browning  to  Thomas  Carlyle, 
1795-1881,  the  great  essayist  and  historian.  This  copy  thus  links  two  great 
Victorians.  They  had  first  met  when  Paracelsus  (Item  2)  was  published,  and 
they  remained  firm  friends. 
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SORDELLO. 


Half-title  from  Sordello  with  presentation  inscription 
to  Thomas  Carlyle  from  Robert  Browning  (Item  4). 
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5.  Another  copy  of  Sordello. 

[4],  253  p.  17  cm. 

Original  green  cloth  with  paper  label. 

First  edition. 

This  copy  of  the  first  edition  bears  an  inscription  on  the  title  page: 
“E.  B.  Jones  from  his  friend  [signature]  D.  G.  Rossetti,  April  1859.” 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  1833-1898,  was  an  English  artist  and  designer. 
Burne-Jones  began  painting  under  the  guidance  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
1828-1882.  Rossetti  cofounded  the  Pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood  of  painters 
and  authored  many  poems.  Both  Burne-Jones  and  Rossetti  were  friends  with 
and  admirers  of  Robert  Browning. 
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SORDELLO. 


BY  ROBERT  BROWNING, 


Title  page  from  Sordello  with  inscription 
to  Edward  Burne-Jones  from  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  (Item  5). 
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6.  Bells  and  Pomegranates.  By  Robert  Browning,  author  of 
“Paracelsus.” 

London:  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street,  MDCCCXLI-MDCCCXLVI 
[1841-1846]. 

8  parts  in  one.  23  cm. 

Contemporary  half  roan,  enclosed  in  a  full  morocco  solander  case. 

First  edition  of  all  parts. 

Between  the  years  1841  and  1846,  Robert  Browning  published  eight 
pamphlets  of  poems  and  plays  called  Bells  and  Pomegranates.  Publication 
costs  were  borne  by  Browning’s  father.  When  the  series  was  complete,  the 
publisher,  Edward  Moxon,  bound  the  remainders  of  the  eight  pamphlets 
into  single  volumes  and  offered  them  for  sale  under  the  title  Bells  and 
Pomegranates.  A  curiosity  of  the  bound  volumes  is  that  most  have  the 
second  edition  of  pamphlet  No.  V.,  a  reprint  of  the  first  edition. 

BYU’s  copy,  however,  contains  the  first  editions  of  all  eight  parts.  More 
important,  this  copy  of  Bells  and  Pomegranates  was  Browning’s  own  copy, 
with  his  name  on  the  title  page  and  corrections  in  his  hand  on  the  opening 
page  of  No.  VI,  Colombe' s  Birthday .  David  Magee,  the  notable  San  Francisco 
book  dealer,  said  of  this  copy,  “Surely  this  must  be  the  most  desirable  copy 
extant.”  (David  Magee,  Victoria R.  I. ,  San  Francisco,  1969,  Part  One,  p.  22) 


6a.  Bells  and  Pomegranates.  No.  I.  Pippa  Passes.  By  Robert 
Browning,  Author  of  “Paracelsus.” 

London:  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street.  MDCCCXLI  [1841]. 

[3],  4-16  p.  23  cm. 

First  edition. 

Pippa  Passes  is  the  first  pamphlet  in  the  Bells  and  Pomegranates  series. 
The  1841  edition  consists  of  a  “Proem,”  four  parts  entitled  “Morning,” 
“Noon,”  “Evening,”  and  “Night,”  and  an  “Epilogue.”  There  are  1,722 
lines  in  a  great  variety  of  verse  forms.  Robert  Browning  obtained  the 
inspiration  for  this  poem  during  his  travels  in  Italy  in  June,  1838.  As  he 
was  searching  for  background  material  for  Sordello  (Items  4  &  5),  he  arrived 
at  Asolo,  a  small  town  in  Northern  Italy.  His  observation  of  life  in  Asolo 
inspired  Pippa  Passes.  In  fact.  Browning’s  descriptions  of  Asolo  are  so  vivid 
that  Pippa  Passes  can  be  used  today  as  a  source  of  Asolo’s  geographical  and 
cultural  history  in  1838. 
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Pip  pa  begins  where  Sordello  ends — at  Asolo.  The  little  girl,  Pippa,  is 
a  stolen  child  who  turns  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  wealthy  parents.  Pippa ’s 
life  is  a  happy  one,  and  she  lifts  the  spirits  of  those  she  meets.  Thus 
Browning,  perhaps  weary  of  the  darkness  portrayed  in  Sordello,  explores 
the  positive  side  of  human  nature. 


6b.  Bells  and  Pomegranates.  No.  II. — King  Victor  &  King 
Charles.  By  Robert  Browning,  Author  of  “Paracelsus.” 

London:  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street,  MDCCCXLII  [1842]. 

[5],  6-20  p.  23  cm. 

First  edition. 

King  Victor  &  King  Charles,  the  second  in  the  series,  appeared  on 
March  12,  1842.  It  contains  1,626  lines  of  blank  verse.  This  play  is  based 
on  the  life  of  Victor  Amadeus  II,  1666-1731,  Duke  of  Savoy  and  King  of 
Sardinia.  In  the  “Advertisement”  to  the  play,  Robert  Browning  emphasizes 
the  historical  background: 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  Tragedy  is  the  first  artistical  conse¬ 
quence  of  what  Voltaire  termed  terrible  event  without 
consequences;  ”  and  although  it  professes  to  be  historical, 

I  have  taken  more  pains  to  arrive  at  the  history  than  most 
readers  would  thank  me  for  particularising:  since  acquainted, 
as  I  will  hope  them  to  be,  with  the  chief  circumstances  of 
Victor  s  remarkable  European  career — nor  quite  ignorant 
of  the  sad  and  surprising  facts  I  am  about  to  reproduce 
(tolerable  accounts  of  which  are  to  be  found  for  instance, 
in  Abbe  Roman 's  Recit,  or  even  the  fifth  of  Lord  Orrery 's 
Letters  from  Italy) — /  cannot  expect  them  to  be  versed,  or 
desirous  of  becoming  so,  in  all  the  details  of  the  memoirs, 
correspondence,  and  relations  of  the  time.  {King  Victor  & 

King  Charles,  p.  [4]) 

In  the  tradition  of  Strafford  (Item  3),  Browning  stresses  statecraft  and 
politics.  He  focuses  on  the  characters  of  Victor  Amadeus  II,  his  son  Charles, 
and  Ormea,  an  underling.  This  play  was  never  staged.  W.  C.  Macready, 
Browning’s  actor-friend-manager,  rejected  it. 
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Title  page  from  Bells  and  Pomegranates.  No.  I.  Pip  pa  Passes 
with  autograph  signature  of  Robert  Browning  (Item  6a). 
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6c.  Bells  and  Pomegranates.  No.  III. — Dramatic  Lyrics.  By 
Robert  Browning,  Author  of  “Paracelsus.” 

London:  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street,  MDCCCXLII  [1842]. 

[3],  4-16  p.  23  cm. 

First  edition. 

Dramatic  Lyrics,  the  third  pamphlet  in  the  Bells  and  Pomegranates 
series,  appeared  in  late  November,  1842.  Robert  Browning’s  publisher, 
Edward  Moxon,  had  suggested  that  Browning  publish  a  collection  of  his 
shorter  poems  for  “popularity’s  sake.’’  Browning  wrote  16  poems  in  this 
collection  over  a  period  of  eight  years.  They  include  the  following: 

Cavalier  Tunes 

I.  Marching  Along 

II.  Give  A  Rouse 

III.  My  Wife  Gertrude  [later  titled  Boot  and  Saddle] 

Italy  and  France 

I.  Italy  [later  titled  My  Last  Duchess] 

11.  France  [later  titled  Count  Gismond] 

Camp  and  Cloister 

I.  Camp  (French)  [later  titled  Incident  of  the  French 
Camp] 

II.  Cloister  (Spanish)  [later  titled  Soliloquy  of  the 
Spanish  Cloister] 

In  a  Gondola 
Artemis  Prologuizes 
Waring 

Queen-Worship 

I.  Rudel  and  the  Lady  of  Tripoli  [later  titled  Rudel  to 
the  Lady  of  Tripoli] 

II.  Cristina 
Madhouse  Cells 

I.  “There’s  Heaven  above  ...”  [later  titled  Johannes 
Agricola  in  Meditation] 

IT  “The  rain  set  early  in  to-night  ...”  [later  titled 
Porphyria’s  Lover] 

Through  the  Metidja  to  Abd-el-Kadr. — 1842. 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin;  A  Child’s  Story. 
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6d.  Bells  and  Pomegranates.  No.  IV.  — The  Return  of  the  Druses. 
A  Tragedy.  In  Five  Acts.  By  Robert  Browning.  Author  of  “Paracelsus.’’ 

London:  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street,  MDCCCXLIII  [1843]. 

[3],  4-19,  [1]  p.  23  cm. 

First  edition. 

The  Return  of  the  Druses,  No.  IV  in  the  Bells  and  Pomegranates  series, 
was  published  in  January,  1843.  The  original  edition  of  this  play  contains 
1,780  lines  of  blank  verse.  Robert  Browning  sets  the  opening  scene  in  this 
manner: 

Time,  14 — . 

Place,  An  Islet  of  the  Southern  Sporades,  colonized  by 

Druses  of  Lebanon,  and  garrisoned  by  the  Knights- 

Hospitallers  of  Rhodes. 

Scene,  A  Hall  in  the  Prefects’  Palace. 

Browning  evidently  researched  the  Druse  religion  and  used  it  as  a 
framework  for  this  play.  The  characters  and  action  of  the  play,  however, 
are  obviously  fiction.  The  Return  of  the  Druses  met  the  same  critical  fate  of 
King  Victor  &  King  Charles-,  the  critics  paid  little  attention  to  it.  Indeed, 
after  Browning’s  actor  and  stage  manager  friend,  W.  C.  Macready,  read  the 
play  he  feared  that  Browning’s  mind  was  leaving  him.  Macready  rejected 
the  play  for  the  stage.  Consequently,  it  was  never  performed.  Nevertheless, 
Browning  defended  Return  of  the  Druses  and  continued  to  print  it  in  every 
subsequent  edition  of  his  collected  works. 


6e.  Bells  and  Pomegranates.  No.  V.  — A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon. 
A  Tragedy,  In  Three  Acts.  By  Robert  Browning,  Author  of  “Para¬ 
celsus.” 

London:  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street,  MDCCCXLIII  [1843]. 

[3],  4-16  p.  23  cm. 

First  edition. 

No.  V  in  the  Bell  and  Pomegranates  series  was  entitled  A  Blot  in 
the  ’Scutcheon.  It  was  published  on  February  11,  1843,  the  day  of  its 
opening  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theater,  which  was  owned  and  managed  by 
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W.  C.  Macready.  After  Macready  had  rejected  two  of  Browning’s  plays, 
Robert  Browning  wrote  a  third  and  sent  it  to  him.  Macready  disliked  this 
one  also.  But  a  third  opinion  persuaded  him  to  stage  it.  When  the  great 
Victorian  author  Charles  Dickens  praised  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  Macready 
changed  his  mind.  During  production,  however.  Browning  and  Macready 
continued  to  argue  vehemently  over  its  merits  and  who  should  play  the  lead. 
The  quarrel  led  to  an  estrangement  which  did  not  heal  itself  for  many  years. 

Most  copies  of  the  first  edition  were  sold  at  the  three  performances  of 
the  play.  Thus,  in  1846,  when  Edward  Moxon,  Browning’s  publisher,  bound 
the  remaining  pamphlets  in  the  series  into  one  volume,  he  was  forced  to 
print  more  copies  of  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon.  He  printed  “Second  Edition’’ 
on  this  reprint.  Copies  of  Bells  and  Pomegranates  with  a  first  edition 
of  the  fifth  pamphlet  are  extremely  rare.  BYU’s  copy  contains  the  first 
edition. 


6f.  Bells  and  Pomegranates.  No.  VI. — Colombe's  Birthday. 
A  Play,  In  Five  Acts.  By  Robert  Browning,  Author  of  “Paracelsus.” 

London:  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street,  MDCCCXLIV  [1844]. 

[3].  4-20  p.  23  cm. 

First  edition. 

Colombe's  Birthday,  a  political-historical  drama  set  in  the  Duchies  of 
Juliets  and  Cleves  on  the  Rhine  in  southwestern  Germany  in  the  l600’s, 
is  No.  VI  in  the  series.  It  appeared  on  April  20,  1844.  The  first  edition 
of  Colombe's  Birthday  had  1,909  lines  of  blank  verse.  Unlike  most  of 
Robert  Browning’s  other  plays,  Colombe  's  Birthday  has  no  historical  basis. 
Browning  originally  wrote  the  play  for  Charles  Kean  and  his  wife.  Kean 
was  W.  C.  Macready ’s  rival:  he  was  also  an  actor  and  a  manager  of  his  own 
theater. 

In  1881  Edmund  Gosse,  1849-1928,  a  literary  critic  and  neighbor  to 
Robert  Browning  for  12  years,  interviewed  Browning  for  several  hours 
“in  the  morning,  once  a  week.’’  Hence  in  December,  1881,  Gosse  published 
an  article  in  Century  Magazine  in  which  Browning  reminisces  on  his  own 
life  and  career.  Upon  Browning’s  death,  these  reminiscences  were  published 
in  a  book  entitled  Robert  Browning  Personalia  (London,  1890).  In  this  article 
Gosse  wrote: 
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COLOMBE'S  BIRTHDAY,  which  formed  number  six  of  BELLS 
AND  POMEGRANATES,  appeared  in  1843.  I  have  before  me 
at  the  present  moment  a  copy  of  the  first  edition,  marked 
for  acting  by  the  author,  who  has  written:  ‘7  made  the 
alterations  in  this  copy  to  suit  some — 1  forget  what — 
projected  stage  representation:  not  that  of  Miss  Faucit,  which 
was  carried  into  effect  long  afterward. ''  The  stage  directions 
are  numerous  and  minute,  showing  the  science  which  the 
dramatist  had  gained  since  he  first  essayed  to  put  his 
creations  on  the  boards.  (Edmund  Gosse,  Robert  Browning 
Personalia,  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1890,  p.  70) 

BYU’s  Colombe  7  Birthday  is  the  copy  Edmund  Gosse  had  before  him 
as  he  wrote  his  magazine  article.  After  his  note  concerning  his  alterations. 
Browning  initialed  it  “R.  B.  Feb.  10,  ’77.”  These  quite  extensive  alterations 
appear  in  the  margins  of  every  page  and  consist  mainly  of  stage  directions. 
Of  all  Browning’s  plays,  Colombe' s  Birthday  was  staged  more  than  any 
other.  Flelen  Faucit,  1817-1898,  whom  Browning  mentions  in  his  note,  was 
one  of  London’s  leading  actresses.  She  was  a  member  of  several  theater 
companies  and  played  opposite  W.  C.  Macready  in  such  roles  as  Desdemona, 
Cordelia,  Portia,  Rosalind,  and  Lady  Macbeth.  Helen  Faucit  produced 
Colombe' s  Birthday  seven  times  in  April,  1853,  and  twice  in  1854. 
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COLOMBE’S  BIRTHDAY. 

V*25>  hvCt  hTvC^ 


ACT  I. 


Morning.  SCENE — A  corridor  leading  to  the 
A  udience-chamber. 

Gaucelme,  Ch'Gnet,  Maufroy,  andother  Courtiers,  round 
Guibert,  who  is  silently  reading  a  paper  ;  as  he  drops  it 
at  the  end— 

Gui.  That  this  should  be  her  birthday  ;  and  the 
day 

We  all  invested  her,  twelve  months  ago. 

As  the  late  Duke’s  true  heiress  and  our  liege  ; 
And  that  this  also  must  become  the  day  . .  . 

Oh.  miserable  lady  ! 

1st.  Court.  Ay,  indeed  ! 

2nd.  Court.  Well,  Guibert  ? 

3rd!.  Court.  But  your  news,  my  friend,  your 
news ! 

The  sooner,  friend,  one  learns  Prince  Berthold’s 
pleasure. 

The  better  for  us  all :  how  writes  the  Prince  I 
Give  me — I’ll  read  it  for  the  common  good — 

Gui.  In  time,  sir — but,  till  time  comes,  pardon 
me  ! 

Our  old  Duke  just  disclosed  his  child’s  retreat, 
Declared  her  true  succession  to  his  rule, 

And  died  :  this  birthday  was  the  day  last  year 
VVe  convoyed  her  from  Castle  Ravestein — 
phat  sleeps  out  trustfully  its  extreme  age 
On  the  Meuse’  quiet  bank,  where  queen  she  lived 
Over  the  water-buds,— to  Juliers’  Court^j 
With  joy  and  bustle  :  here  again  we  stand — 

Sir  Gaucelme’s  buckle’s  constant  to  his  cap — 
To-day’s  much  such  another  sunny  day  ! 

Gau.  Come,  Guibert — this  outgoes  a  jest,  I 
think  ! 

You’re  hardly  such  a  novice  as  to  need 
The  lesson  you  pretend. 

Gui.  What  lesson,  sir  ? 

.  That  everybody,  if  he’d  thrive  at  court. 

Should,  first  and  last  of  all,  look  to  himself  ? 

Why,  no  ;  and  therefore,  with  your  good  example, 
i  ( — Ho,  Master  Adolf  !) — to  myself  I’ll  look. 

j  Enter  Adolf. 

Gui.  The  Prince’s  letter  ;  why,  of  all  men  else, 
j  Comes  it  to  me  ? 

Adolf.  By  virtue  of  your  place, 

Sir  Guibert !  ’Twas  the  Prince’s  express  charge, 

;  His  envoy  told  us,  that  the  missive  there 
I  Should  only  reach  our  lady  by  the  hand 
I  Of  whosoever  held  your  place. 


Gui.  Enough  !  [Exit  Adolf. 

Then,  gentles,  who  ’ll  accept  a  certain  poor 
Indifferently  honourable  place. 

My  friends,  I  make  no  doubt,  have  gnashed  their 
teeth 

At  leisure  minutes  these  half-dozen  years, 

To  find  me  never  in  the  mood  to  quit  ! 

— Who  asks  may  have  it,  with  my  blessing,  and — ■ 

This  to  present  our  lady.  Who  ’ll  accept  \ 

You, — you, — you  ?  There  it  lies  and  may,  for  me  ! 

Mau.  [a  youth,  picking  up  the  paper,  reads  aloud. 

“  Prince  Berthold,  proved  by  titles  following 
“  Undoubted  Lord  of  Juliers,  comes  this  day 
“  To  claim  his  own,  with  licence  from  the  Pope, 

“The  Emperor,  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  France”, . 

(Gau.  Sufficient  “  titles  following,”  I  judge  !  ^ 

Don’t  read  another  !  W ell, — “  to  claim  his  own  1’^ 

Mau.  “  And  take  possession  of  the  Duchy  held 
“  Since  twelve  months,  to  the  true  heir’s  prejudice, 

“  By”  .  .  .  Colombe,  Juliers’  Mistress,  so  she 
thinks. 

And  Ravestein’s  mere  lady,  as  we  find  !  i  * 

Who  wants  the  place  and  paper  ?  Guibert’s  right !  /  ’ 

I  hope  to  climb  a  little  in  the  world, —  V  1L.  tuu. 

I’d  push  my  fortunes, — but,  no  more  than  he, 

Could  tell  her  on  this  happy  day  of  days. 

That,  save  the  nosegay  in  her  hand,  perhaps. 

There’s  nothing  left  to  call  her  own  !  Sir  Clugnet, 

You  famish  for  promotion ;  what  say  you  ? 

Clug.  [an  old  man.']  To  give  this  letter  were  a 
sort,  I  take  it. 

Of  service  :  services  ask  recompence  : 

What  kind  of  corner  may  be  Ravestein  1 

Gui.  The  castle  ? — Oh,  you’d  share  her 
fortunes  1  Good  ! 

Three  walls  stand  upright,  full  as  good  as  four. 

With  no  such  bad  remainder  of  a  roof. 

Clug.  Oh, — but  the  Town  1 
Gui.  Five  houses,  fifteen  huts, 

A  church  whereto  was  once  a  spire,  ’tis  judged, 

^d  half  a  dyke,  except  in  time  of  thaw. 

(plug.  Still,  there’s  some  revenue  ? 

Gui.  Else  Heaven  forefend  ! 

You  hang  a  beacon  out,  should  fogs  increase  ; 

So  when  the  Autumn  floats  of  pine-wood  steer 
Safe  ’mid  the  white  confusion,  thanks  to  you, 

The  grateful  raftsman  flings  a  guilder  in  ; 

— That ’s  if  he  means  to  pass  your  way  next  time 
Clug.  If  not  \ 

Gui.  Hang  guilders,  then — he  blesses  you  ! 


Page  [3]  from  Bells  and  Pomegranates.  No.  VJ. — Colombe ’s  Birthday 
with  manuscript  notations  by  Robert  Browning  (Item  6f). 
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6g.  Bells  and  Pomegranates.  No.  VII.  Dramatic  Romances  and 

Lyrics.  By  Robert  Browning,  Author  of  “Paracelsus.” 

London:  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street,  MDCCCXLV  [1845]. 

[3],  4-24  p.  23  cm. 

First  edition. 

Dramatic  Romances  and  Lyrics,  No.  VII  of  Bells  and  Pomegranates, 
appeared  on  November  6,  1845.  As  with  the  Dramatic  Lyrics  of  1842 
(Item  6c),  Moxon,  Browning’s  publisher,  encouraged  Browning  to  publish 
a  collection  of  short  poems  written  during  the  past  three  years.  They  include 

How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix 

Pictor  Ignotus 

Italy  in  England 

England  in  Italy 

The  Lost  Leader 

The  Lost  Mistress 

Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad 

The  Tomb  at  St.  Praxed’s 

Garden  Fancies 

1.  The  Flower’s  Name 
11.  Sibrandus  Schafnaburgensis 
France  and  Spain 
1.  The  Laboratory 
11.  The  Confessional 
The  Flight  of  the  Duchess 
Earth’s  Immortalities 

Song  [“Nay,  but  you,  who  do  not  love  her”] 

The  Boy  and  the  Angel 
Night  and  Morning 
Claret  and  Tokay 
Saul 

Time’s  Revenges 
The  Glove 

Browning  opposed  publishing  his  poetry  in  periodicals  before  the  book 
appeared  because  he  felt  that  this  practice  was  unfair  to  those  who  purchased 
the  book.  Nevertheless,  of  the  poems  published  in  Dramatic  Romances  and 
Lyrics,  six  of  them  had  been  published  in  Hoods  Magazine  between 
June,  1844,  and  April,  1845.  Browning  consented  to  publishing  his  poems 
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in  the  magazine,  however,  only  to  help  the  editor,  Thomas  Hood,  during 
an  illness.  Hood  died  on  May  3,  1845. 

With  this  volume.  Browning  finally  found  an  individual  style.  That 
he  did  so  when  courting  Elizabeth  Barrett  is  no  coincidence.  She,  more  than 
any  other,  convinced  Browning  to  turn  from  poetic  drama  to  lyric  poetry. 


6h.  Bells  andFomegranates.  No.  VIII .  And  Last.  Luria;  and  A 
Soul's  Tragedy.  By  Robert  Browning,  Author  of  “Parcelsus.” 

London:  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street,  MDCCCXLVI  [1846]. 

[5],  6-32  p.  23  cm. 

First  edition. 

On  April  13,  1846,  Luna  and  A  SouTs  Tragedy  were  published  together 
as  the  last  pamphlet  in  the  series.  Luria,  a  play  in  five  acts,  had  been  con¬ 
ceived  in  Robert  Browning’s  mind  before  Elizabeth  Barrett  persuaded  him 
against  drama.  He  promised  her  that  Luria  would  be  his  last  play.  In  fact, 
in  Browning’s  dedication  he  alludes  to  his  promise.  “I  dedicate  these  last 
attempts  for  the  present  at  dramatic  poetry  To  a  Great  Dramatic  Poet  .  .  . 
To  Walter  Savage  Landor.” 

Luria  is  another  historical  drama,  set  in  sixteenth- century  Italy.  The  play 
contains  1,812  lines  of  blank  verse.  The  action  takes  place  in  the  course  of  one 
day  at  the  camp  of  Luria  (Ruggerio  di  Luria,  1250P-1305,  Italian  naval  com¬ 
mander).  The  background  for  the  action  is  the  siege  of  Pisa  by  the  Florentines 
in  the  fall  of  1405  and  the  spring  of  1406.  For  his  literary  purpose  Browning 
took  the  character  of  Luria  and  placed  him  in  the  next  century. 

A  SouTs  Tragedy  occupies  pages  21-52  of  this  pamphlet.  Written  in 
verse  (Part  I)  and  prose  (Part  II),  A  SouTs  Tragedy  has  no  historical  or 
literary  source.  It  is  purely  an  invention  of  Browning’s  mind.  It  is  set  in 
Italy  and  deals  with  a  lost  political  leader  named  Chiappino.  He  is  lost 
because  he  loves  the  office  which  he  holds  more  than  he  does  the  people 
he  pledged  to  serve.  This  statement  shows  Browning’s  disillusionment  with 
the  political  leadership  of  his  day. 

On  September  12,  1846,  five  months  after  completing  the  Bells  and 
Pomegranates  series,  Robert  Browning  married  Elizabeth  Barrett.  One  week 
later  they  left  for  Italy.  Their  marriage  concluded  this  period  of  his  literary 
career. 
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7 .  Christmas-Eve  and  Easter  Day .  A  poem.  By  Robert  Browning. 
London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  186,  Strand,  1850. 

[4],  142,  [2],  32  p.  18  cm. 

Original  brown  cloth. 

First  edition. 

Christmas-Eve  and  Easter  Day  are  companion  poems.  Always  linked 
together,  they  were  published  in  a  small  volume  of  142  pages  on  April  1, 
1850.  “Christmas  Eve”  consists  of  1,359  lines  divided  in  22  sections; 
“Easter  Day”  has  1,040  lines  divided  into  33  sections.  This  was  the  first 
of  Robert  Browning’s  works,  except  for  Strafford  (Item  3),  to  be  printed  at 
the  expense  of  the  publisher.  Previously,  Browning’s  father  had  paid  for 
almost  all  of  his  publications. 

With  these  poems  Browning  comes  full  circle  in  his  intellectual  searching. 
He  was  reared  by  his  mother  in  a  religious  home.  As  a  young  man,  however, 
he  became  a  religious  cynic,  indeed  an  atheist.  Under  his  mother’s  influence, 
however,  he  slowly  returned  to  her  beliefs.  After  meeting  and  falling  in 
love  with  Elizabeth  Barrett,  who  was  also  a  devout  Christian,  Browning 
developed  an  intensely  religious  spirit.  In  Christmas-Eve  and  Easter  Day  he 
reaffirms  the  beliefs  of  his  mother  and  those  of  his  wife.  In  fact,  Elizabeth 
encouraged  Robert  to  write  religious  poetry  and  thus  express  his  own  beliefs. 

BYU’s  copy  has  a  3 2 -page  publisher’s  catalog,  dated  August,  1849, 
which  is  bound  in  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


8.  Men  and  Women.  By  Robert  Browning.  In  two  volumes. 

London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly,  1855. 

2  volumes.  18  cm. 

Original  drab  green  cloth. 

First  edition. 

Men  and  Women,  published  on  November  17,  1855,  contains  50  poems 
and  an  epilogue.  These  poems  are  the  production  of  the  10  happiest  years 
of  Robert  Browning’s  life.  Between  1845  and  1855  he  had  published 
Dramatic  Romances  (Item  6g),  had  courted  and  married  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
had  moved  to  Italy,  and  had  found  his  true  poetic  voice.  Although  his 
poems  were  not  received  well  by  the  public  in  1855 ,  they  are  now  recognized 
as  lasting  contributions  to  English  poetry.  They  include: 
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MEN  AND  WOMEN 


BY 

ROBEET  BROWNING. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

VOL.  L 


LONDON  : 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 
1855. 


Title  page  from  Men  and  Women  (Item  8). 
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Volume  I 


Volume  II 


Love  among  the  Ruins 
A  Lover’s  Quarrel 
Evelyn  Hope 
Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in 
the  City 

A  Woman’s  Last  Word 
Fra  Lippo  Lippi 
A  Toccata  of  Galuppi’s 
By  the  Fire- Side 
Any  Wife  to  Any  Husband 
An  Epistle  Containing 
the  Strange  Medical 
Experience  of  Karshish, 
the  Arab  Physician 
Mesmerism 

A  Serenade  at  the  Villa 
My  Star 

Ins  tans  Tyrannus 
A  Pretty  Woman 
“Childe  Roland  to  the 
Dark  Tower  Came” 
Respectability 
A  Light  Woman 
The  Statue  and  the  Bust 
Love  in  a  Life 
Life  in  a  Love 
How  It  Strikes  a 
Contemporary 
The  Last  Ride  Together 
The  Patriot— An  Old  Story 
Master  Hugues  of  Saxe- 
Gotha 

Bishop  Blougram’s 
Apology 
Memorabilia 


Andrea  del  Sarto 

Before 

After 

In  Three  Days 
In  a  Year 

Old  Pictures  in  Florence 
In  a  Balcony — First  Part 
In  a  Balcony — Second  Part 
In  a  Balcony — Third  Part 
Saul 

“De  Gustibus — ” 

Women  and  Roses 
Protus 

Holy- Cross  Day 
The  Guardian- Angel: 

A  Picture  of  Fano 
Cleon 
The  Twins 
Popularity 

The  Heretic’s  Tragedy.  A 
Middle-Age  Interlude 
Two  in  the  Campagna 
A  Grammarian’s  Funeral 
One  Way  of  Love 
Another  Way  of  Love 
“Transcendentalism :  ’  ’ 

A  Poem  in  Twelve 
Books 

Misconceptions 
One  Word  More.  To 
E.  B.  B. 
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Italy  was  the  inspiration  for  most  of  Browning’s  poems  in  Men  and 
Women\  the  background  for  the  poems  is  Florence  and  other  Italian  cities. 
The  characters  in  these  poems  have  become  some  of  his  most  famous.  One 
common  theme  is  the  relationship  between  married  lovers  as  the  first  two 
stanzas  from  the  second  poem  of  Vol.  I,  entitled  “A  Lover’s  Quarrel,” 
illustrate: 


1. 

Oh,  what  a  dawn  of  day! 

How  the  March  sun  feels  like  May  I 
All  is  blue  again 

And  the  South  dries  the  hawthorn-spray. 

Only,  my  Love  ’r  away! 

rd  as  lief  that  the  blue  were  grey. 

2. 

Runnels,  which  rillets  swell. 

Must  be  dancing  down  the  dell 
With  a  foamy  head 
On  the  beryl  bed 
Raven  smooth  as  a  hermit's  cell; 

Each  with  a  tale  to  tell. 

Could  my  Love  but  attend  as  well. 


9.  Dramatis  Personae.  By  Robert  Browning. 

London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  193  Piccadilly,  1864. 

[4],  250,  [2]  p.  20  cm. 

Original  rose  cloth. 

First  edition. 

Dramatis  Personae  was  published  on  May  28,  1864.  Disheartened  by 
the  reception  of  Men  and  Women  (Item  8)  and  devastated  by  the  death 
of  his  beloved  Elizabeth  on  June  29,  1861,  Robert  Browning  waited  until 
1864  to  again  publish  a  book  of  poetry.  During  those  years,  however,  he 
edited  some  of  Elizabeth’s  last  writings  (Items  40  and  41).  There  are  18 
poems  in  this  volume,  each  preceded  by  a  title  fly-leaf.  They  continue 
Browning’s  prediliction  for  short,  dramatic,  poems: 
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James  Lee 

Gold  Hair:  A  Legend  of  Pornic 
The  Worst  of  It 

Dis  Aliter  Visum;  or  Le  Byron  de  nos  Jours 
Too  Late 
Abt  Vogler 
Rabbi  Ben  Ezra 
A  Death  in  the  Desert 

Caliban  upon  Setebos:  or,  Natural  Theology  in  the  Island 

Confessions 

May  and  Death 

Prospice 

Youth  and  Art 

A  Face 

A  Likeness 

Mr.  Sludge,  “The  Medium” 

Apparent  Failure 
Epilogue 

Dramatis  Personae  sold  well.  A  second  edition  was  printed  in  the  same 
year.  During  the  nine  years  since  Men  and  Women  (Item  8)  had  appeared, 
the  British  public  had  grown  to  appreciate  Browning’s  poetry.  BYU’s  copy 
has  this  inscription  on  the  front  end-paper:  “Mrs.  J.  G.  Mackay,  with 
E.  H.  P.’s  love.  September  1st,  1864.” 
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10.  The  Ring  and  The  Book.  By  Robert  Browning,  M.A., 
Honorary  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  four  volumes. 
London:  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  1868-69. 

4  volumes.  18  cm. 

Original  green  cloth. 

First  edition. 

The  Ring  and  The  Book  was  published  in  four  volumes  between 
November  21,  1868,  and  February  27,  1869.  This  very  long  poem  contains 
21,116  lines.  It  is  based  on  the  court  case  of  a  seventeenth-century  murder 
which  took  place  in  Rome.  The  murder  and  trial  provided  a  domestic 
tragedy  to  which  Robert  Browning  could  apply  his  own  moral  philosophy. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  1949  Limited  Editions  Club  publication  of 
The  Ring  and  The  Book,  the  literary  critic  Edward  Dowden  explains 
Browning’s  intent. 

Nowhere  else  is  his  search  for  truth  more  impassioned  or 
more  persistent;  .  .  .  nowhere  else  is  there  a  finer  play  of 
that  intellectual  casuistry,  which,  after  a  web  of  sophistries 
has  been  spun,  is  severed  by  one  swift  sword-stroke  of  the 
spirit.  We  find  here  at  its  highest  his  feeling  for  the  power 
which  one  soul  can  wield  over  another;  we  find  here  his 
delight  in  the  radiance  of  innocence  in  its  greatest  intensity; 
we  find  here  his  deepest  ponderings  of  moral  wisdom,  and 
his  uttermost  indignation  against  whatever  is  treacherous 
and  cruel.  (Robert  Browning,  The  Ring  and  the  Book, 

Los  Angeles:  Printed  for  the  members  of  The  Limited 
Editions  Club  at  The  Plantin  Press,  1949,  pp.  xi-xii) 

To  write  his  masterpiece  Browning  used  the  records  of  a  murder  case 
which  he  found  in  a  volume  which  he  called  The  Old  Yellow  Book,  a 
collection  of  pamphlets,  pleadings,  and  manuscripts.  Browning  captured 
the  crude  details  of  the  case  by  reading  this  assemblage  of  documents. 
But  to  endow  it  with  background,  characterization,  and  narrative  is 
the  genius  which  Browning  applied  to  a  two-hundred-year-old  murder. 
The  Ring  and  The  Book  was  well  received  by  the  critics  and  made  Browning 
a  national  literary  figure. 
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THE 


RING  AND  THE  BOOK. 

KY 

ROBERT  BROWNING, 

M.A., 

ilONOKAKY  FELLOW  OF  BALLIOL  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 


IN  FOUR  VOLUMES. 
VOL.  I. 


smith,  elder  and  CO.,  LONDON. 

1868. 


[The  Bight  of  Translation  is  reserved.] 

Title  page  from  TSe  Ring  and  The  Book  (Item  10). 
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1 1 .  Balaustion  's  Adventure:  Including  a  Transcript  From  Euripides. 
By  Robert  Browning. 

London:  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  1871. 

[4],  170  p.  18  cm. 

Original  brown  cloth. 

First  edition. 

Balaustion 's  Adventure  was  published  on  August  8,  1871.  Balaustion, 
whom  Robert  Browning  created  for  this  2,705  line  poem,  was  a  girl  from 
Rhodes  in  the  fifth  century,  B.C.  The  inspiration  for  Browning’s  poem  was 
“Alcestis,”  written  by  Euripides  about  438  B.C.  The  text  concerns  the 
sufferings  of  the  Athenians  who  were  captured  in  Syracuse  in  4l3  B.C.  The 
Syracusans  were  inclined  to  leniency  toward  their  Athenian  prisoners  if  they 
would  recite  Euripides.  Thus,  Balaustion  chose  “Alcestis”  to  relate  in  an 
effort  to  gain  her  freedom. 

With  Balaustion' s  Adventure,  which  Browning  considered  a  mere 
amusement,  he  did  much  to  reestablish  Eurpides’  fame  in  England.  It 
was  a  very  popular  poem  among  the  English  reading  public.  An  edition 
of  2,500  copies  was  sold  in  five  months;  a  new  edition  was  issued  in 
January,  1872. 


12.  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau,  Saviour  of  Society.  By  Robert 
Browning. 

London:  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  1871. 

[4],  148  p.  18  cm. 

Original  blue  cloth. 

First  edition. 

Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  was  published  on  December  16,  1871. 
This  poem  deals  with  Napoleon  III,  1808-1873,  known  as  Louis  Napoleon. 
With  the  Revolution  of  1848  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  President  of  the 
Republic.  He  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  in  1852.  To  Robert  Browning, 
Louis  Napoleon  was  a  political  opportunist,  an  imposter  who  received 
his  due  when  the  Third  Republic  succeeded  the  Second  Empire  in  1871 
at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Hence  Browning’s  Napoleon  III 
is  similar  to  the  character  of  Chiappino  in  A  Soul's  Tragedy  (Item  6h). 
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To  Elizabeth  Barrett,  however,  Napoleon  III  was  a  “Saviour  of  Society” 
(see,  for  example.  Item  38).  She  believed  Napoleon  III  was  destined  to  assist 
in  the  unification  of  Italy.  In  a  sense,  this  poem  is  a  satire  which  Browning 
wrote  in  remembrance  of  the  discussions  which  he  and  Elizabeth  had  had 
concerning  this  enigmatic  and  controversial  political  figure  from  France. 

BYU’s  copy  has  a  signature  and  date  on  the  end-paper:  “W.  Bateson, 
1890.”  William  Bateson,  1861-1926,  was  a  biologist  and  pioneer  in  the 
study  of  genetics  (see  also  Items  13  and  27). 


13.  Fifine  at  the  Fair.  By  Robert  Browning. 

London:  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  1872. 

xii,  171  p.  18  cm. 

Original  brown  cloth. 

First  edition. 

Fifine  at  the  Fair,  published  on  June  4,  1872,  consists  of  a  “Prologue” 
of  19  stanzas  of  four  lines  each.  The  body  of  the  poem  has  2,355  lines  of 
rhyming  couplets.  There  is  also  an  “Epilogue”  of  four  stanzas  with  eight 
lines  each. 

In  1865  Robert  Browning  attended  the  Fair  of  St.  Gilles,  in  Brittany, 
France.  There  he  saw  a  gypsy  rope  dancer  who  suggested  to  him  the 
character  of  Fifine.  In  the  poem  Fifine,  a  gypsy  girl,  comes  between 
Don  Juan,  the  speaker,  and  his  wife,  Elvire.  Some  critics  have  speculated 
that  Browning  wrote  this  poem  in  a  self-deprecating  mood  in  light  of  what 
he  later  considered  a  foolish  proposal  to  marry  Louisa  Lady  Ashburton,  a 
rich  and  beautiful  widow.  Browning  castigated  himself  for  not  holding  the 
memory  of  his  wife  with  the  degree  of  reverence  she  deserved. 

BYU’s  copy  is  inscribed  on  the  half-title:  “William  Bateson,  1890.” 
Bateson,  1861-1926,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  study  of  genetics. 
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Portrait  of  Browning  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  1855. 
Original  in  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  England. 
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14.  Red  Cotton  Night-Cap  Country  or  Turf  and  Towers  by 
Robert  Browning. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  1873. 

[4],  282  p.  18  cm. 

Original  green  cloth. 

First  edition. 

Robert  Browning  published  Red  Cotton  Night-Cap  Country  in  May, 
1873.  The  text  consists  of  4,247  lines  of  blank  verse,  divided  into  four  parts. 
In  August  and  September,  1872,  Browning  was  in  St.  Aubin,  Calvados, 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  While  there  he  heard  a  strange  story  of  mental 
disturbance  and  suicide  which  had  taken  place  in  the  vicinity  three 
years  before.  This  story  is  retold  in  the  poem.  The  title  comes  from 
Anne  Thackeray’s  name  for  that  region.  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the  Victorian 
author  William  Thackeray,  called  it  the  “White  Cotton  Cap  Country” 
because  of  the  caps  worn  by  the  women  there.  Browning  named  his  work 
“Red”  because  of  the  literal  spilling  of  blood  which  ended  this  bizarre 
case. 

In  the  tradition  of  The  Ring  and  The  Book  (Item  10)  Browning  took 
a  difficult  murder  case  and  surrounded  it  with  imagination  and  narrative. 
Browning  evidently  inherited  his  intrigue  for  curious  murder  cases  from  his 
father. 


1 5 .  Aristophanes '  Apology  Including  a  Transcript  from  Euripides 
Being  the  Last  Adventure  of  Balaustion ,  by  Robert  Browning. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  1875. 

[6],  366,  [1]  p.  18  cm. 

Original  dark  green  cloth. 

First  edition. 

On  April  15,  1875,  Robert  Browning  published  Aristophanes'  Apology. 
With  5,705  lines,  this  is  Browning’s  third  longest  poem  after  The  Ring  and 
The  Book  (Item  10)  and  Sordello  (Item  4).  As  its  subtitle  suggests, 
Aristophanes'  Apology  is  a  sequel  to  Balaustion  's  Adventure  (Item  11).  As 
with  the  earlier  poem.  Browning  included  a  translation  of  Euripides.  For 
this  publication  he  chose  to  translate  Euripides’  “Hercules  Furens.” 
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Browning  wrote  this  poem  for  two  reasons.  First,  Balaustion  's  Adventure 
had  been  a  great  success  and  Browning  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  its 
popularity.  Second,  he  wished  to  defend  the  reputation  of  Euripides  against 
certain  critics.  He  executed  this  defense  by  choosing  Aristophanes  as  the 
main  character.  Aristophanes,  448-380  B.C.,  was  an  Athenian  playwright 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  comedies  of  all  time.  Aristophanes, 
however,  was  a  chief  contemporary  critic  of  Euripides,  ca.  408  B.C.,  who 
is  ranked  with  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  as  the  greatest  of  Greek  dramatists. 
Thus,  Browning’s  Aristophanes  Apology  is  an  apology  to  Euripides  from 
Aristophanes,  his  most  aggressive  antagonist,  and  is  thus  a  defense  of 
Euripides. 


16.  The  Inn  Album,  by  Robert  Browning. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  1875. 

[4],  211,  [1]  p.  18  cm. 

Original  green  cloth  with  triple  black  line  borders. 

First  edition. 

Robert  Browning  published  The  Inn  Album  in  November,  1875.  The 
first  edition  of  this  poem  consists  of  3,078  lines  divided  into  eight  parts. 
In  this  poem.  Browning  merges  the  events  of  two  legal  cases.  The  result 
is  a  poetic  tale  of  seduction,  adultery,  and  gambling. 

The  first  case,  a  contemporary  affair,  was  called  “The  Tichborne 
Claimant.’’  This  case  involved  Arthur  Orton,  1834-1898,  who  returned  from 
Australia  and  claimed  to  be  the  long  lost  son  of  Sir  James  Francis  Doughty 
Tichborne.  As  Roger  Charles  Tichborne,  Orton  claimed  the  estate.  His  claim 
failed.  Yet,  he  maintained  his  stance  until  1895  when  he  confessed  the 
imposture. 

The  second  source  of  inspiration  for  Browning’s  The  Inn  Album  was  an 
earlier  scandal  involving  Henry  William,  19th  Baron  de  Ros.  In  July,  1836, 
de  Ros  was  charged  with  cheating  at  cards;  this  charge  was  soon  published 
in  the  newspapers.  Early  in  1837  de  Ros  brought  action  for  libel  against 
one  of  his  accusers.  At  the  trial  a  mass  of  evidence  was  brought  forth  which 
depicted  de  Ros  as  a  clever  gambler  who  made  his  living  by  cheating  young, 
innocent  men.  With  this  work  Browning  concluded  his  “criminal  phase.’’ 
He  would  never  again  relate  a  story  of  crime  and  passion  in  his  poetry. 
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1 7 .  Vacchiarotto  and  How  He  Worked  In  Distemper:  With  Other 

Poems.  By  Robert  Browning. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  1876. 

viii,  241,  [2]  p.  18  cm. 

Original  light  brown  cloth. 

First  edition. 

Pacchiarotto,  published  onjuly  18,  1876,  is  another  collection  of  short 
poems  in  the  tradition  of  Robert  Browning’s  two  “Dramatic”  collections. 
Poems  in  this  volume  include 

Prologue 

Of  Pacchiarotto,  and  How  He  Worked  in  Distemper 
At  the  “Mermaid” 

House 

Shop 

Pisgah  Sights.  1. 

Pisgah  Sights.  2. 

Fears  and  Scruples 

Natural  Magic 

Magical  Nature 

Bifurcation 

Numpholeptos 

Appearances 

St.  Martin’s  Summer 

Herv  Riel 

A  Forgiveness 

Cenciaja 

Filippo  Baldinucci 
Epilogue 

With  these  poems  Browning  also  advances  his  own  philosophy  of  poetry. 
He  seems  to  answer  critics  who  had  attacked  his  work.  Browning  particularly 
singles  out  Alfred  Austin,  1835-1913,  for  the  counterattack.  Austin,  who 
succeeded  Tennyson  as  Poet  Laureate,  had  constantly  ridiculed  Browning’s 
poetry  over  the  years.  Browning  uses  his  poems  in  this  volume  to  paint 
pictures  of  mediocre  men  who  never  succeed  in  their  chosen  professions  and 
who  criticize  those  who  do. 
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18.  The  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus.  Transcribed  by  Robert 
Browning. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  1877. 

xi,  148,  [2]  p.  18  cm. 

Original  green  cloth;  black-ruled  design  on  upper  cover,  blind-stamped 
on  lower;  beveled  edges. 

First  edition. 

The  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  published  on  October  15,  1877,  is 
not  an  original  book  of  poetry  but  rather  a  translation  from  the  Greek. 
“The  Agamemnon”  of  Aeschylus,  525-456  B.C.,  was  the  first  play  of  a 
trilogy.  The  play  was  staged  two  years  before  the  death  of  Aeschylus. 
Robert  Browning  translated  the  work  for  two  reasons.  First,  he  could  read 
Greek  very  well  and  had  translated  various  pieces  of  literature  before 
(see  items  11  and  15).  Second,  he  had  received  some  encouragement  from 
his  good  friend  and  fellow  author  Thomas  Carlyle  to  translate  more  works 
of  the  Greek  tragedians.  Browning’s  purpose  was  to  translate  with  absolute 
literalness.  He  so  states  in  the  preface:  “If,  because  of  the  immense  fame 
of  the  following  Tragedy,  I  wished  to  acquaint  myself  with  it,  and  could 
only  do  so  by  the  help  of  a  translator,  I  should  require  him  to  be  literal 
at  every  cost  save  that  of  absolute  violence  to  our  language.”  Browning  not 
only  paid  attention  to  making  The  Agamemnon  a  literal  translation,  but 
he  also  styled  his  English  as  close  as  possible  to  the  hexameter  meter  of  the 
Greek  original. 

Because  of  Browning’s  stature  as  a  poet.  The  Agamemnon  was  reviewed 
by  most  of  the  literary  critics.  They  did  not  like  it.  They  accused  Browning 
of  paying  so  much  attention  to  being  literal  that  he  lost  the  spirit  of 
Aeschylus’  work. 


19.  La  Saisiaz:  The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic.  By  Robert  Browning. 
London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  1878. 

[8],  201,  [2]  p.  18  cm. 

Original  blue-green  cloth. 

First  edition. 

La  Saisiaz  and  The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic  are  two  separate  poems 
published  in  one  volume.  They  appeared  on  May  15,  1878.  Each  poem 
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has  a  “Prologue”  and  an  “Epilogue.”  This  volume  received  the  most 
enthusiastic  response  of  any  Browning  work  since  Balaustion  's  Adventure 
(Item  11). 

La  Saisiaz  consists  of  618  lines  in  rhymed  couplets.  It  touches  lightly 
upon  the  theme  of  death  and  immortality  because  Robert  Browning  wrote 
the  poem  shortly  after  the  death  of  a  friend,  Anne  Egerton  Smith,  on 
September  14,  1877.  Miss  Smith  had  been  his  companion  at  many  musical 
events  in  London.  She  even  accompanied  him  and  his  sister  on  summer 
vacations.  “La  Saisiaz”  was  the  name  of  the  chalet  in  Switzerland  where 
Browning,  his  sister  Sarianna,  and  Miss  Smith  had  vacationed  in  the  summer 
of  1877.  Miss  Smith  died  in  this  chalet.  Consequently,  Browning  considers 
in  La  Saisiaz  the  state  of  his  friend’s  soul. 

The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic  has  1,280  lines.  It  is  based  on  two  poets  who 
came  from  the  village  of  Croisic,  a  Breton  village  situated  just  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire  River  in  France.  The  first  poet  was  Ren  Gentilhomme, 
b.  1610.  The  second  was  Paul  Desforges-Maillard,  b.  1699.  Both  poets 
enjoyed  notoriety  for  a  time  and  then  lapsed  into  obscurity.  Hence, 
Browning’s  theme  for  this  poem  is  man’s  fleeting  fame. 


20.  Dramatic  Idyls,  by  Robert  Browning. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  1879- 

[6],  143,  [2]  p.  18  cm. 

Original  yellow-brown  decorated  cloth. 

First  edition. 

Dramatic  Idyls  [First  Series]  appeared  on  April  28,  1879-  The  poems 
contained  in  this  volume  are 

Martin  Relph 
Pheidippides 
Halbert  and  Hob 
Ivan  Ivanovitch 
Tray 

Ned  Bratts 

Robert  Browning,  of  course,  chose  this  title  as  a  tie  to  his  other  books 
of  shorter  poems.  Dramatic  Lyrics  (Item  6c),  Dramatic  Romances  (Item  6g), 
and  Dramatis  Personae  (Item  9).  Browning  knew  that  the  common  use  of 
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DRAMATIC  IDYLS 


ROBERT  BROWNING 


LONDON 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE 

1879 


\_All  rights  reserved} 


Title  page  from  Dramatic  Idyls  (Item  20). 
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idyl,  connoted  pastoral  themes.  Yet  he  chose  the  word  idyl  for  his  title 
because  to  him  an  idyl  was  a  story  complete  in  itself.  He  chose  the  word 
dramatic  for  the  same  reason  he  had  always  used  it,  because  the  story  was 
told  by  a  character — an  actor — in  the  poem. 

In  each  poem  one  central  character  struggles  with  his  conscience  over 
a  particular  crisis.  Hence,  the  poems  are  held  together  by  a  common  theme 
of  remorse  for  wrong-doing.  In  this  volume  Browning  enjoyed  “watching” 
the  workings  of  the  consciences  of  his  characters.  Dramatic  Idyls  so  well 
received  that  Browning  soon  followed  this  first  volume  with  Dramatic  Idyls 
Second  Series. 


21.  Dramatic  Idyls  Second  Series,  by  Robert  Browning. 
London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  1880. 

[10],  147,  [3]  p.  18  cm. 

Original  brown  cloth. 

First  edition. 

The  Second  Series  of  Dramatic  Idyls  appeared  on  June  15,  1880.  Titles 
of  the  short  poems  in  this  series  are 

Echetlos 
Clive 
Muleykeh 
Pietro  of  Abano 
Doctor 

Pan  and  Luna 

With  this  sequel  Robert  Browning  followed  the  pattern  of  the  first  series 
by  creating  short  stories  in  verse.  Unlike  the  first  series,  however,  no  central 
theme  emerges  because  with  these  poems  Browning  displays  his  delight  and 
curiosity  in  odd  subjects.  For  instance.  Browning  here  began  a  foray 
into  Hebrew  and  Arabian  legend  which  he  would  continue  in  Jocoseria 
(Item  22)  and  Peris  I?  tab's  Fancies  (Item  24). 

As  with  many  sequels.  Browning’s  Second  Series  did  not  equal  the  first. 
With  no  central  conception  to  tie  the  poems  together  and  with  Browning’s 
penchant  for  the  grotesque,  many  reviewers  expressed  their  disappointment. 
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{All  rights  reserved'^ 


Title  page  from  Jocoseria  (Item  22). 
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22.  Jocoseria,  by  Robert  Browning. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  1883. 

[6],  143,  [4]  p.  18  cm. 

Original  dark  red  cloth. 

First  edition. 

When  Jocoseria  was  published  in  March,  1883,  it  was  after  a  nearly 
three-year  interval  of  no  new  works.  Browning  took  the  title  from  Otto 
Melander’s  book  by  the  same  title  published  in  1597.  The  1597  book  was 
a  collection  of  jests  and  anecdotes.  Browning  wished  his  collection  to  be 
viewed  in  the  same  manner.  There  are  10  poems  in  Jocoseria,  each  with 
a  separate  fly- title: 

Wanting  Is— What? 

Donald 

Solomon  and  Balkis 
Cristina  and  Monaldeschi 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  Fuseli 
Adam,  Lilith,  and  Eve 
Ixion 

Jochanan  Hakkadosh 

Never  the  Time  and  the  Place 

Pambo 

Three  of  these  poems — “Solomon  and  Balkis,”  “Adam,  Lilith,  and 
Eve,”  and  “Jochanan  Hakkadosh” — deal  with  Hebraic  legend.  The  others 
are  based  on  Browning’s  travels  to  Greece,  Scotland,  France,  Italy,  and 
England.  Because  of  demand  this  small  volume  was  reprinted  twice  in  1883 
(Item  23).  BYU’s  copy  is  inscribed  on  the  half-title:  “R.  Hunter  1883. 
From  I.  H.” 
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23.  Jocoseria,  by  Robert  Browning.  Second  edition. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  1883. 

[6],  143,  [4]  p.  18  cm. 

Original  dark  red  cloth. 

Second  Edition. 

This  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  Jocoseria  was  once  owned  by  the 
critic  Arthur  Symons,  1865-1945.  On  the  fly-leaf  and  half-title  Symons  has 
written  a  two-page  critique  of  Jocoseria.  Symons’s  first  book.  An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Study  of  Browning  (London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1886),  was  a 
critical  study  of  Browning.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  this  copy  is  entirely 
unopened  and  therefore  never  used  by  Symons.  But  he  also  owned  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition  which  he  used  as  a  working  copy.  (For  a  description  of 
Symons  and  his  relationship  with  Browning,  see  Professor  Jay  Fox’s  article, 
“Arthur  Symons’s  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Browning  and  BYU’s 
Victorian  Collection,’’  which  follows  Item  28  in  this  catalogue.) 


24.  Perish  tab’s  Fancies  by  Robert  Browning. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  1884. 

[6],  143,  [8]  p.  18  cm. 

Original  brown  cloth. 

First  edition. 

On  November  21,  1884,  Ferishtah  ’s  Fancies  appeared.  Second  and  third 
editions  were  published  in  1885.  The  volume  contains  a  “Prologue,’’ 
12  poems,  and  an  “Epilogue.’’  The  poems  include 

The  Eagle 

The  Melon-Seller 

Shah  Abbas 

The  Family 

The  Sun 

Mihrab  Shah 

A  Camel-Driver 

Two  Camels 

Cherries 

Plot- Culture 

A  Pillar  at  Sebzevah 

A  Bean-Stripe:  Also  Apple-Eating 
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Feiishtah  ’s  Fancies  is  set  in  Persia.  Robert  Browning  invents  the  parables 
and  dialogues  of  Perish tah  to  fit  a  Persian  background.  There  was  no  such 
person  as  Ferishtah— -Ferishtah  is  nothing  more  than  a  character  invention 
who  appears  in  the  first  poem  as  a  student  and  later  reappears  as  a  teacher. 
Browning  simply  uses  the  character  and  the  local  Persian  color  to  investigate 
several  moral  and  philosophical  questions,  such  as  natural  law,  historical 
Christianity,  the  nature  of  God,  and  human  love.  At  the  end  of  each  poem. 
Browning  attaches  a  lyric  which  summarizes  its  meaning.  “Plot- Culture” 
for  instance  ends  with 

Eyes  shall  meet  eyes  and  find  no  eyes  between, 

Lips  feed  on  lips,  no  other  lips  to  fear! 

No  past,  no  future — so  thine  arms  but  screen 

The  present  from  surprise!  not  there,  V  is  here — 

Not  then,  V  is  now: — back,  memories  that  intrude! 

Make,  Love,  the  universe  our  solitude. 

And,  over  all  the  rest,  oblivion  roll — 

Sense  quenching  Soul! 


25.  Parleyings  With  Certain  People  of  Importance  Ln  Their  Day: 
To  Wit:  Bernard  de  Mandeville,  Daniel  Bartoli,  Christopher  Smart, 
George  Bubb  Dodington,  Francis  Furini,  Gerard  de  Lairesse,  and 
Charles  Avison.  Introduced  by  a  Dialogue  Between  Apollo  and  the 
Fates;  Concluded  by  Another  Between  John  Fust  and  His  Friends. 
By  Robert  Browning. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  1887. 

[10],  268,  [4]  p.  17  cm. 

Contemporary  limp  morocco. 

First  edition. 

On  January  28,  1887,  Robert  Browning,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of 
his  life,  published  Parleyings  With  Certain  People.  The  men  Browning 
chose  for  “parleying”  are  listed  in  the  title.  They  represent  the  major 
interests  of  Browning’s  life  and  include  philosophy,  history,  poetry,  politics, 
painting,  classics,  and  music. 
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PARLEYINGS  WITH  CERTAIN  PEOPLE 


OF  IMPORTANCE  IN  THEIR  DAY: 

TO  WIT :  Bernard  de  Mandeville, 
Daniel  Bartoli, 

Christopher  Smart, 

George  Bubb  Dodington, 
Francis  Furini, 

Gerard  de  Lairesse, 

AND  Charles  Avison. 

INTRODUCED  BY 

A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  APOLLO  AND  THE  FATES  ; 

CONCLUDED  BY 

ANOTHER  BETWEEN  JOHN  FUST  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

BY  ROBERT  BROWNING, 


LONDON ; 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE, 

1887. 


'lAll  rights  reserved.l 

Title  page  from  Parleyings  with  Certain  People  (Item  25). 
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The  poems  are  not  really  dialogues  as  the  title  suggests.  They  are 
monologues  by  which  Browning  addresses  each  man  in  turn.  In  choosing 
this  format,  Browning  wished  to  provide  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  ideas 
which  had  formed  his  poetical  life  and  philosophy. 

One  of  BYU’s  two  copies  of  the  first  edition  is  a  presentation  copy 
inscribed  on  the  half-title:  “Mrs  Skirrow  with  the  affectionate  regards 
of  [signature]  Robert  Browning  her  everloving  friend.  Apr.  4  ’87.” 
According  to  David  Magee,  the  late  San  Francisco  book  dealer  and  publisher, 
“Mrs.  Charles  Skirrow  was  the  wife  of  the  Master  in  Chancery  and  a  lion 
hunter  of  great  pertinacity.  According  to  W.  B.  Maxwell’s  autobiography. 
Time  Gathered  (London,  1937),  Browning  was  the  ‘finest  head  in  the 
collection.’  But  then  the  poet  loved  to  be  lionized.  He  wrote  Mrs.  Skirrow 
many  letters  (there  are  over  100 — some  of  them  very  long — published 
in  New  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  (New  Haven,  1950)  and  it  would 
seem  that  there  was  a  deep  affection  between  the  two.”  (David  Magee, 
Victoria  R.  /. ,  San  Francisco,  1969,  Part  One,  p.  25) 


hv«S  SJufu/To  ^ 


PARLEYINGS  WITH  CERTAIN  PEOPLE. 


Half-title  with  presentation  inscription  from 
Robert  Browning  to  Mrs.  Charles  Skirrow  (Item  25). 
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26.  Asolando:  Fancies  and  Facts.  By  Robert  Browning. 
London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  1890. 

vii,  157,  [2]  p.  18  cm. 

Original  red  cloth. 

First  edition. 

Asolando  was  published  in  London  on  December  12,  1889.  Because 
the  year  was  so  near  its  close,  the  publisher  decided  to  use  1890  on  the  title 
page.  That  same  evening  Robert  Browning  died  in  Venice  at  the  home  of 
his  son,  Robert  Wiedemann  Barrett  Browning,  1849-1912.  Asolando  includes 


Prologue 

The  Cardinal  and  the  Dog 

Rosny 

The  Pope  and  the  Net 

Dubiety 

The  Bean-Feast 

Now 

Muckle-Mouth  Meg 

Humility 

Arcades  Ambo 

Poetics 

The  Lady  and  the  Painter 

Summum  Bonum 

Ponte  deir  Angelo,  Venice 

A  Pearl,  A  Girl 

Beatrice  Signorini 

Speculative 

Flute-Music,  With  an 

White  Witchcraft 

Accompaniment 

Bad  Dreams  I 

“Imperante  August  Natus 

Bad  Dreams  II 

Est— ” 

Bad  Dreams  III 

Development 

Bad  Dreams  IV 

Rephan 

Inapprehensiveness 

Reverie 

Which? 

Epilogue 

The  title  which  Browning  chose  for  his  last  book  is  a  play  on  the  Latin 
verb  asolare,  meaning  “to  disport  in  the  open  air,  to  amuse  oneself  at  ran¬ 
dom.”  Thus,  Browning  amused  himself  and  others  one  last  time  with  his 
love  lyrics,  his  narratives,  and  his  poetic  philosophies.  BYU’s  copy  is  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  half-title:  “J.  R.  Macdonald.  Christmas  1889.” 
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In  the  poem  “Summum  Bonum”  it  seems  that  Browning  offers  one 
last  earthly  word  to  his  beloved  Elizabeth. 

SUMMUM  BONUM 

All  the  breath  and  the  bloom  of  the  year  in  the  bag  of 
one  bee: 

All  the  wonder  and  wealth  of  the  mine  in  the  heart  of 
one  gem: 

In  the  core  of  one  pearl  all  the  shade  and  the  shine  of 
the  sea: 

Breath  and  bloom,  shade  and  shine,  — wonder,  wealth, 
and — how  far  above  them — 

Truth,  that’s  brighter  than  gem. 

Truth,  that’s  purer  than  pearl, — 

Brightest  truth,  purest  trust  in  the  universe — all  were 
for  me 

In  the  kiss  of  one  girl. 


27.  Asolando:  Fancies  and  Facts.  By  Robert  Browning.  Second 
Edition. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  1890. 

viii,  157,  [2]  p.  18  cm. 

Original  red  cloth. 

Second  edition. 

BYU’s  copy  is  the  second  edition  of  Asolando.  The  first  edition 
sold  out  the  first  day  of  its  release  and  was  reprinted  nine  times  within 
the  next  two  years.  BYU’s  copy  once  belonged  to  William  Bateson,  a  British 
scientist  and  a  Browning  admirer.  It  has  his  name,  date  of  acquisition 
(23  December  1889),  and  a  comment  inscribed  on  the  half-title:  “R.  B. 
b.  May  1812,  d.  12  December  1889.  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 
31  December  1889.”  The  “Order  of  Services’’  for  Browning’s  funeral  is 
tipped  in  at  the  back  of  this  volume.  Part  of  the  service  included  a  hymn 
entitled  “Meditation,’’  with  words  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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ORDER  OF  SERVICE. 


- - 

As  the  Body  is  brought  into  Church, 

The  Choral  Music  of  Croft  and  PurCeLl  will  be  used  for  the  Processional  parts  of 

the  Burial  Service. 


On  reaching  the  Choir,  the  Body  resting  under  the  Lantern. 

PSALM  XC.  to  CHANT  49 .  Purcell. 


THE  LESSON. 

MEDITATION,”  composed  for  this  Service  by  .  Dr.  Bridge. 

The  Words  by . Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

HAT  wctilrf  wc  give  to  our  beloved  ? 

»  »  The  hero’s  heart  to  be  unmoved, 

The  poet’s  star-tuned  harp  to  sweep, 

The  patriot’s  voice  to  teach  and  rouse, 

The  monarch’s  crown  to  light  the  brows? — 

“  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.” 

O  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises ! 

O  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices  ! 

O  delved  gold,  the  wailers  heap ! 

O  strife,  O  curse,  that  o’er  it  fall ! 

God  strikes  a  silence  through  you  all, 

And  “  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.” 

His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  hill. 

His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still. 

Though  on  its  slopes  men  sow  and  reap ; 

More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed. 

Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 

“  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.” 


Order  of  Service  for  the  funeral  of  Robert  Browning 
tipped  into  the  back  of  Asolando:  Fancies  and  Facts  (Item  27). 
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Photograph  of  Robert  Browning 
distributed  by  the  London  Browning  Society,  1881 
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28.  This  item  describes  a  second  collection  of  Robert  Browning  first 
editions  owned  by  BYU.  The  collection  contains  14  volumes  from  the  later 
period  of  Browning’s  life  which  Arthur  Symons  used  as  working  copies  to 
write  his  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Browning,  London,  1886.  The 
books  are  mostly  in  their  original  bindings  and  have  been  rather  heavily  used. 

BYU’s  copy  of  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Browning  is  a  first 
edition,  first  issue, and  is  the  dedication  copy,  i.e.,  the  copy  given  to  the 
Victorian  author  George  Meredith,  to  whom  Symons  dedicated  the  work: 
“To  George  Meredith,  Esq.  from  Arthur  Symons.  Tf  the  first  heir  of  my 
invention  prove  deformed  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  god-father.  ’  ’’  For 
further  information  see  Professor  Jay  Fox’s  article  entitled  “Arthur  Symons’s 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Browning  and  BYU’s  Victorian  Collection,” 
which  follows  this  entry.  (See  also  item  23.) 

The  first  editions  displayed  include 

Balaustion  ’r  Adventure 
London,  1871 

Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau 
London,  1871 

Piftne  at  the  Pair 
London,  1872 

Aristophanes'  Apology 
London,  1875 

The  Inn  Album 
London,  1875 

Pacchiarotto  and  How  He  Worked  In  Distemper:  With  Other 
Poems 

London,  1876 

The  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus 
London,  1877 

La  Saisiaz:  The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic 
London,  1878 

Dramatic  Idyls 
London,  1879 

Dramatic  Idyls,  Second  Series 
London,  1880 

Jocoseria 

London,  1883 

Perishtah  's  Pancies 
London,  1884 

ParleyinQs  With  Certain  People  of  Importance  In  Their  Day 
London,  1887 

Asolando:  Pancies  and  Pacts 
London,  1890 
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Arthur  Symons’s  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Browning 
AND  Brigham  Young  University’s  Victorian  Collection 

BY  Jay  Fox 

In  the  Victorian  Collection  at  Brigham  Young  University  are  14  of  the 
volumes  of  Robert  Browning’s  works  that  literary  critic  Arthur  Symons 
(1865-1945)  used  in  preparation  of  his  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Browning  published  by  Cassell  in  1886.  Item  28  of  this  catalogue  describes 
these  first-edition  volumes.  All  but  three  are  signed  by  Symons  and  contain 
penciled  notes  in  the  margins  in  Symons’s  handwriting.  The  first  edition 
of  Symons’s  study  for  which  these  14  volumes  served  as  some  of  the 
primary  sources  is  also  in  the  Victorian  Collection.  The  copy  is  inscribed 
“To  George  Meredith,  Esq.  from  Arthur  Symons.”  The  book’s  printed 
dedication  is  also  to  the  poet  and  novelist:  BYU’s  copy  is  the  presentation 
copy  that  Symons  gave  to  Meredith.  Symons’s  introduction  to  Browning 
(with  its  accompanying  source  volumes)  is  a  valuable  collection  in  the  history 
of  Browning  criticism.  This  article  briefly  traces  the  genesis  of  Symons’s  work 
on  Browning  and  suggests  its  importance  in  Browning  studies. 

William  Peterson,  a  literary  historian  of  the  London  Browning  Soci¬ 
ety,  asserts:  “It  is  not  at  all  an  exaggeration,  in  fact,  to  call  Symons’s 
Introduction  the  finest  book  written  on  Browning’s  poetry  in  the  nineteenth 
century;  by  comparison,  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  seem  filled  with 
pedantry  and  tedious  message-hunting”  (151).  Not  surprisingly  Symons’s 
views  of  Browning  go  beyond  late-nineteenth-century  moralizing.  Symons 
himself  was  establishing  his  own  place  in  the  secular  society  of  London 
in  the  1880s  even  though  he  was  still  under  the  strict  influence  of  the 
nonconformist  teachings  of  his  father,  Mark  Symons,  an  itinerant  Wesleyan 
preacher. 

The  religious  upbringing  of  Arthur  was  pitted  against  the  sensuous 
aestheticism  of  the  fin  de  siecle,  creating  a  serious  tension  that  most  com¬ 
mentators  on  his  life  feel  contributed  to  his  serious  mental  breakdown  in 
1908.  Because  of  his  understanding  of  religious  and  aesthetic  views,  he  was 
able  to  see  both  the  moral  aspects  and  the  formalistic  aspects  of  Browning’s 
poetry. 

Between  his  work  on  Browning  in  1886  and  the  de  facto  end  to  his 
quality  critical  and  creative  work  in  1908,  Symons  became  one  of  the 
most  astute  and  respected  literary  critics  in  British  society.  His  published 
reviews,  introductions,  books,  and  poems  number  in  the  hundreds.  His  1899 
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AN 


INTRODUCTION 


THE  STUDY  OF 

BROWN  I NG 


ARTHUR  SYMONS 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited 

LONDON,  PARIS,  NPAV  YORK  T-  MELBOURNE 
1886 

[all  rights  reserved] 


Title  page  from  Symons’s  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Browning  (Item  28). 
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TO 

GEORGE  MEREDITH, 

NOVELIST  AND  POET, 

THIS  LEITLE  BOOK  ON  AN  ILLUSTRIOUS  CONTEMPORARY 

IS  WITH  DEEP  RESPECT  AND  ADMIRATION 

INSCRIBED. 

Dedication  page  from  Symons’s  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Browning  (Item  28). 


L4<.  i!  C't'diffw  'uru-<  ^ 

JrLcUA. 

‘hrHx.  a.  . 


Presentation  inscription  from  Arthur  Symons  to  George  Meredith  appearing 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Browning  (Item  28). 
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The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Literature  was  read  by  Yeats,  Joyce,  Eliot, 
Pound,  and  many  other  authors,  most  of  whom  acknowledged  their  debt 
to  Symons  for  introducing  them  to  the  then  innovative  practices  of  the 
French  Symbolist  writers. 

But  Symons’s  interest  in  Browning  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  illustrious 
career.  In  1881,  when  only  16,  Symons  joined  the  newly  founded  Browning 
Society  (Beckson  16).  The  next  year  he  submitted  an  article  on  Browning 
to  the  London  Quarterly,  which  rejected  it  because  they  thought  it  was  too 
enthusiastic,  but  in  December  his  “Robert  Browning  as  a  Religious  Poet” 
was  accepted  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  for  its  December,  1882, 
issue  (Peterson  149). 

Three  years  later,  in  1885,  Symons’s  “Is  Browning  Dramatic?”  was  read 
by  Frederick}.  Furnivall,  one  of  the  Browning  Society’s  founders,  before 
the  society.  (Symons,  who  still  lived  in  Devonshire,  was  not  present.) 
Because  Symons’s  essay  concentrated  on  the  formalistic  aspects  of  Browning’s 
poetry,  most  of  the  members  of  the  society,  who  were  evidently  not 
accustomed  to  such  approaches  to  the  poet’s  work,  misunderstood  it,  even 
though  it  was  clearly  written  (Peterson  150;  Beckson  23-24).  These  two  early 
articles  by  Symons  are  important  because  they  prefigure  his  later,  more 
elaborate  Introduction . 

Symons  came  to  write  his  introduction  to  Browning  through  his 
association  with  members  of  the  Browning  Society.  At  the  request  of 
Dykes  Campbell,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  society,  Symons  served  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  society  from  1885  to  1892,  the  year  the 
society  was  dissolved  (Peterson  150).  In  that  capacity  his  association  with 
Furnivall  deepened  and  the  older  scholar  soon  asked  the  20-year-old  Symons 
to  write  a  Browning  “primer”  to  help  make  Browning’s  poetry  accessible 
to  nonspecialists  (Beckson  27-28). 

Symons’s  approach  to  the  assignment  was  first  to  treat  Browning’s 
“General  Characteristics,”  as  Symons  entitles  that  section  of  his  study,  and 
then  to  go  on  to  comment  on  individual  poems.  Symons’s  28-page  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  general  aspects  of  the  poetry  is  in  many  ways  remarkable 
for  its  time.  Peterson  calls  much  of  it  “brilliant  and  perceptive”  (151). 
Symons’s  strength  lies  in  seeing  Browning’s  moral  and  religious  purposes 
and  then  in  showing  how  the  ideas  are  presented  in  a  highly  individualistic 
style.  On  writing  about  most  of  Browning’s  poetry,  Symons  is  effusive. 
“In  richness  of  nature,  in  scope  and  penetration  of  mind  and  vision,  in  all 
the  potentialities  of  poetry,”  Symons  says  of  Browning,  “he  is  probably 
second  among  English  poets  to  Shakespeare  alone”  (Introduction  3). 
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Symons  counts  Browning's  strength  in  the  poet’s  ability  to  see  humanity 
not  as  an  “aggregate”  or  “man”  or  “society,”  but  as  “units,”  “men,” 
and  “individual,”  each  confronting  the  external  and  internal  trials  in 
life: 


He  conceives  of  each  man  as  placed  on  the  earth  with  a 
purpose  of  probation.  Life  is  given  him  as  a  test  of  his 
quality;  he  is  exposed  to  the  chances  and  changes  of 
existence,  to  the  opposition  and  entanglement  of  circum¬ 
stances,  to  evil,  to  doubt,  to  the  influence  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  to  the  conflicting  powers  of  his  own  soul;  and  he 
succeeds  or  fails,  toward  God,  or  as  regards  his  real  end  or 
aim,  according  as  he  is  true  or  false  to  his  better  nature, 
his  conceptions  of  right.  He  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  vulgar 
standards  of  worldly  success  or  unsuccess;  not  even  by  his 
action,  good  or  bad  as  they  may  seem  to  us,  for  action  can 
never  fully  translate  the  thought  or  motive  which  lay  at  its 
root;  success  or  unsuccess,  the  prime  and  final  fact  in  life, 
lies  between  his  soul  and  God.  The  poet,  in  Mr.  Browning ’s 
view  of  him,  is  God's  witness,  and  must  see  and  speak 
for  God.  He  must  therefore  conceive  of  each  individual 
separately  and  distinctively ,  and  he  must  see  how  each  soul 
conceives  of  itself .  (5) 

Browning  is  able  to  portray  this  distinctness  of  each  character  through 
his  “dramatic”  technique,  a  technique  that  emphasizes  “thought”  over 
“action”  in  his  characters.  Unlike  conventional  dramatic  poets,  who  delineate 
character  through  outward  action.  Browning  presents  “a  drama  of  the 
interior,  a  tragedy  or  comedy  of  the  soul”  (7). 

Symons  was  one  of  the  first  commentators  on  Browning’s  work  to  discern 
the  unusual  qualities  of  what  he  calls  “introspective  drama”  (8).  He  correctly 
saw  the  poet’s  frequent  use  of  the  monologue  to  be  an  appropriate  form 
“in  which  a  single  speaker  or  thinker  can  consciously  or  unconsciously  exhibit 
his  own  soul”  (8).  Furthermore,  he  saw  the  highly  elliptical  nature  of  the 
monologues:  “In  his  desire  of  condensation  he  employs  as  few  words  as  are 
consistent  with  the  right  expression  of  his  thought;  he  rejects  superfluous 
adjectives,  and  all  stop-gap  words”  (12).  Browning,  Symons  insists,  will  not 
give  in  to  “the  way  of  easy  floridity”  of  other  English  poets — Symons  no 
doubt  had  some  of  Tennyson  in  mind — and,  consequently,  he  lacks  the 
“uniformly  melodious”  qualities  of  these  writers. 
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In  these  observations  about  Browning’s  methods,  Symons  anticipates, 
and  may  even  have  influenced,  twentieth-century  preferences  in  poetry. 
Symons  is  stating  in  his  1886  study  what  critics  such  as  Pound  promoted 
many  years  later  when  they  directed  modern  literary  practice  to  avoid 
ornamental  poetic  diction,  to  compact  intense  emotion  into  an  elliptical 
syntax  with  conventional  transitions  omitted,  and  to  render,  not  tell.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  Pound  himself  was  often  quoted  as  saying,  “Hang  it  all, 
I  stem  from  Robert  Browning.”  Symons,  whom  Pound  read,  no  doubt 
helped  the  Idaho  expatriate  to  establish  his  own  literary  roots. 

These  traits  became  a  standard  of  judgment  for  later  writers,  such  as 
T.  S.  Eliot,  whose  writing  placed  intense  symbolic  images  in  juxtaposition, 
as  in  The  Wasteland,  and  with  the  help  of  editors,  such  as  Pound,  erased 
connecting  words.  Such  elliptical  practices  resulted  in  poetry  some  readers 
called  obscure,  an  accusation  frequently  hurled  at  Browning  by  critics  no 
less  formidable  than  his  own  wife,  Elizabeth  Barrett.  Symons  is  aware  of 
these  accusations  and  is  at  times  too  generous  in  defending  Browning  against 
the  charge. 

Browning  himself  was,  of  course,  aware  that  certain  readers  might  see 
his  work  as  obscure.  In  Aristophanes'  Apology  he  asks, 

.  .  .  You,  I  pluck  from  hiding-place, 

Whose  cant  was,  certain  years  ago,  my  'Clouds' 

Might  last  until  the  swallows  came  with  Spring — 

Whose  chatter,  'Birds'  are  unintelligible. 

Mere  psychologic  puzzling:  poetry?  (98) 

Even  in  context,  this  passage  is  not  very  accessible.  Symons  has  written 
in  the  margin  next  to  these  lines  in  BYU’s  copy  of  the  book  in  its  Victorian 
Collection,  “charge  against  Browning  himself.”  Symons  lets  Browning 
partially  answer  this  charge  for  himself.  In  reply  to  the  casual  reader, 
Symons  quotes  Browning  as  saying,  “  T  never  pretended  to  offer  such 
literature  as  should  be  a  substitute  for  a  cigar  or  a  game  of  dominoes  to 
an  idle  man’  ”  (16).  Symons  then  adds, 

Mr.  Browning  is  a  thinker  of  extraordinary  depth  and 
subtlety;  his  themes  are  seldom  superficial,  often  very 
remote,  and  his  thought  is,  moreover,  as  swift  as  it  is  subtle. 

To  a  dull  reader  there  is  little  difference  between  cloudy  and 
fiery  thought;  the  one  is  as  much  too  bright  for  him  as  the 
other  is  too  dense.  Of  all  thinkers  in  poetry,  Mr.  Browning 
is  the  most  swift  and  fiery.  (17) 
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The  reference  here  to  swiftness  suggests  another  aspect  of  Browning’s  poetry 
that  Symons  perceptively  identified:  Browning’s  practice  of  depicting 
characters  in  “moments  of  intense  significance”  and  “tremendous  spiritual 
crises.”  In  such  situations  Browning  is  able  to  “  ‘flash  the  truth  out  by  one 
blow’  ”  in  a  moment  of  insight  (9).  Descriptions  such  as  these  show  that 
Browning’s  moments  may  prefigure  the  epiphanies  Joyce  was  to  create  in 
his  work  in  the  next  century.  In  fact,  Karl  Beckson  and  John  Munro  see 
Symons  as  linking  Browning’s  work  to  Walter  Pater’s  captured  moments  and 
then  preparing  the  way  for  Joyce’s  use  of  the  epiphany  and  Virginia  Woolf  s 
“moments  of  being.”  Symons’s  own  poetry  written  after  the  manner  of 
Browning  in  Days  and  Nights  (1889)  is  in  an  intermediary  position  in  its 
celebration  of  “the  isolation  of  significant  moments”  (689-91). 

Although  Symons  is  quick  to  acknowledge  the  Christian  position  in 
the  spiritual  insights  of  Browning’s  epiphanous  poetry — “Mr.  Browning’s 
Christianity  is  wider  than  our  creeds,  and  is  all  the  more  vitally  Christian 
in  that  it  never  sinks  into  pietism”  (27) — Symons  readily  saw  that  the  very 
nature  of  Browning’s  objective  style  (a  style  Browning  championed  in  his 
1852  essay  on  Shelley)  made  it  difficult  to  equate  person  with  persona  in 
the  poems:  “Yet  as  a  dramatic  poet  he  is  so  impartial  and  can  express  all 
creeds  with  so  easy  an  interpretative  accent,  that  it  is  possible  to  prove  him 
(as  Shakespeare  has  been  proved)  a  believer  in  everything  and  a  disbeliever 
in  anything”  (27).  Few  readers  in  the  late-nineteenth  century  would  have 
readily  admitted  this  quality  of  ostensible  relativism  in  Browning’s  work 
that  Symons  describes  here.  Yet  Symons  again  anticipates  many  modern 
critics  who  see  the  quality  as  one  of  Browning’s  significant  eclectic  strengths. 

Symons  provides  a  remarkable  catalog  of  the  variety  of  Browning’s 
characters  who  are  allowed  to  speak  their  own  minds: 

The  men  and  women  who  live  and  move  in  that  new  world 
of  his  creation  are  as  varied  as  life  itself:  they  are  kings  and 
beggars,  saints  and  lovers,  great  captains,  poets,  painters, 
musicians,  priests  and  popes,  Jews,  gipsies  and  dervishes, 
street-girls,  princesses,  dancers  with  the  wicked  witchery  of 
the  daughter  of  Herodias,  wives  with  the  devotion  of  the 
wife  of  Brutus,  joyous  girls  and  malevolent  greybeards, 
statesmen,  cavaliers,  soldiers  of  humanity,  tyrants  and  bigots, 
ancient  sages  and  modern  spiritualists,  heretics,  scholars, 
scoundrels,  devotees,  rabbis,  persons  of  quality  and  men 
of  low  estate — men  and  women  as  multiform  as  nature  or 
society  has  made  them.  (10) 
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Symons  deliberately  mentions  women  in  his  list  for  he  saw  in  Browning 
early  feminist  sympathies  (remember  Symons’s  Introduction  first  appeared 
in  1886).  Browning  is  able  to  present  women  empathetically  as  “real”  with 
“an  instinct  that  one  would  have  thought  only  a  woman  could  feel  or  see.  ” 
Moreover,  he  is  able  to  present  them  “without  bias  .  .  .  without  idealisation 
or  degradation,  not  from  the  man’s  side  but  from  their  own;  as  living 
equals,  not  as  goddesses  or  as  toys,  .  .  .  with  natural  volition,  on  equal  rights 
with  men”  (21).  In  this  same  passage,  Symons  praises  George  Meredith  as 
the  only  other  poet  in  England  who  is  able  to  even  come  close  to  this  regard 
for  women. 

Symons  therefore  appropriately  dedicated  his  book  to  Meredith,  whom 
Symons  initially  described  in  a  draft  of  the  dedication  as  “the  greatest  of 
living  novelists”  (Beckson  34).  After  Meredith  wrote  Symons  about  his 
discomfort  with  the  designation,  Symons  revised  it  to  read  as  it  now  stands 
in  the  first  edition.  As  mentioned  earlier,  BYU’s  copy  is  inscribed  to 
Meredith  and  signed  by  Symons.  The  lines  “If  the  first  heir  of  my  inven¬ 
tion  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  god-father”  in  the 
dedication  are  intended  to  acknowledge  Symons’s  esteem  for  Meredith  and 
are  quoted  from  the  dedication  to  Shakespeare’s  V enus  and  Adonis ,  a  work 
for  which  Symons  wrote  an  introduction  as  part  of  Furnivall’s  Shakespeare 
Quartos  Facsimile  series  published  in  1885. 

If  Meredith  was  to  Symons  the  greatest  living  novelist  at  the  time. 
Browning  was  the  greatest  poet.  Symons  finally  met  his  cherished  author 
on  August  25,  1889,  about  four  months  before  the  poet  died.  Of  this 
meeting,  Symons  wrote. 

Browning  shook  my  hand,  saying  how  delighted  he  was  to 
see  me;  and  he  drew  me  right  across  the  long  room,  holding 
me  by  the  hand;  then  he  thrust  me,  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
him,  into  an  armchair  by  his  side.  There  sat  beside  me  the 
great  Poet  whom  I  had  adored  to  the  point  of  idolatry:  the 
man  in  the  Poet  visibly  there;  for  in  the  greatest  of  poets 
the  genius  is  seen  in  the  man.  (Beckson  49) 

Browning  had  seen  proofs  of  Symons’s  book  three  years  earlier  than 
their  meeting  and  wrote  Symons  thanking  him  for  the  “generosity  and 
appreciation”  expressed  in  the  study  (Beckson  33). 

Symons’s  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Browning  is  generous  and 
appreciative,  sometimes  approaching  worship,  but  it  is  also  a  very  astute 
early  study  that  anticipated  significant  modern  criticism  of  Browning’s  work. 
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Brigham  Young  University  is  fortunate  to  have  in  its  Victorian  Collection 
the  inscribed  and  signed  first  edition  of  Symons’s  work  along  with  several 
of  the  source  volumes  used  to  write  it. 
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Portrait  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  by  Alonzo  Chappell 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  London. 
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Works  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 


29.  The  Battle  of  Marathon.  A  Poem  written  in  early  youth  by 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  printed  for  her  father  in  1820  and  now 
reprinted  in  type- facsimile  with  an  introduction  by  H.  Buxton  Forman. 

London:  For  Private  Distribution  Only,  1891. 

[6],  [7]~72  p.  23  cm. 

Three-quarter  red  levant;  binding  by  Bayntun  (Riviere). 

First  reprint  edition:  “Of  this  Book  fifty  copies  only  have  been  printed 
on  paper  and  four  on  vellum.” 

Elizabeth  Barrett  was  a  precocious  child.  Born  into  a  family  of  wealthy 
landowners  from  the  West  Indies,  by  age  9  she  had  read  many  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  She  had  also  begun  to  write  poetry.  The  Battle  of  Marathon, 
published  in  1820,  is  a  poem  of  “epic”  proportions  for  a  12-year-old  girl. 
The  first  two  books  of  the  poem  provide  a  mythological  introduction  to 
the  “Battle  of  Marathon.”  The  last  two  books  narrate  the  story  of  the  battle 
in  which  a  handful  of  men  overthrow  their  enemies  in  defense  of  Athens’ 
freedom.  The  young  Elizabeth  in  the  preface  to  her  work  wrote: 

The  heart,  which  cannot  be  fired  by  such  a  recital,  must 
be  cold  as  the  icy  waters  of  the  pole,  and  must  be  devoid 
at  once  of  manly  feeling  of  patriotic  virtue;  for  what  is  it 
that  can  awaken  the  high  feelings  which  sometimes  lie 
dormant  in  the  soul  of  man,  if  it  be  not  liberty?  (Battle  of 
Marathon,  London,  1891,  p.  xi) 

When  the  Battle  of  Marathon  was  completed,  Elizabeth’s  father, 
Edward  Moulton-Barrett,  1785-1856,  was  so  proud  of  it  and  of  his  daughter 
that  he  commissioned  50  copies  to  be  printed.  Copies  of  this  first  printing  are 
extremely  rare.  In  1891,  ThomasJ.  Wise,  1859-1937,  the  infamous  forger, 
reprinted  the  Battle  of  Marathon  in  an  edition  of  50  copies.  David  Magee, 
the  late  San  Francisco  book  dealer  and  publisher  comments:  “The  original, 
written  when  the  authoress  was  a  child  of  twelve,  is  of  the  greatest  rarity. 
At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this, — the  first  reprint — only  three  copies 
were  known.”  (David  Magee,  Victoria R.  1. ,  San  Francisco,  1969,  Part  One, 

p.  20) 
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THE 


BATTLE  OF  MARATHON. 


A  POEM. 


_ “Behold 

What  care  employs  me  now,  ray  vows  I  pay 
To  the  sweet  Muses,  teachers  of  my  youth  !” 

Akenside. 

“  Ancient  of  days  !  August  Athena  !  Where  ! 

Where  are  thy  men  of  might,  thy  grand  in  soul  ? 

Gone — glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were. 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  glory’s  goal, 

They  won,  and  passed  away.”  Byron. 


BY  E.  B.  BARRETT. 


Eonlion ; 

PRINTED  FOE  \V.  LINDSELL,  87,  WIMPOLE- 
STKBET,  CAVENDISH-SQUAEE. 

1820. 

Title  page  from  The  Battle  of  Marathon  (Item  29). 
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30.  An  Essay  on  Mind,  With  Other  Poems. 

London:  James  Duncan,  Paternoster-Row,  MDCCCXXVI  [1826]. 

xiii,  [3],  4-152  p.  18  cm. 

Three-quarter  blue  levant  morocco  with  decorated  end-papers;  gilt  panels 
and  lettering  on  spine;  gilt  edges. 

First  edition. 

At  age  20,  in  1826,  Elizabeth  anonymously  published  a  collection  of 
poetry  called  An  Essay  on  Mind.  The  first  poem  in  the  volume,  which  bears 
the  same  title,  extends  to  88  pages.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  knowledge  displayed  by  the  20-year-old  Elizabeth.  In  this  poem, 
she  deals  with  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  literature  and 
science — Bacon,  Berkeley,  Bolingbroke,  Gibbon,  Condillac,  and  Plato.  The 
writings  and  contributions  of  each  of  these  are  treated  in  her  poem.  Further¬ 
more,  her  preface  to  An  Essay  on  Mind  reveals  the  mind  of  a  young  literary 
genius: 

/  wish  that  the  sublime  circuit  of  intellect  embraced  by  the 
plan  of  my  poem  had fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  spirit  more  power¬ 
ful  than  mine.  1  wish  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  more 
familiar  with  the  dwelling-place  of  mind,  who  could  search 
her  secret  chambers  and  call  forth  those  that  sleep;  .  .  . 

I  wish  the  subject  of  my  poem  had  fallen  into  such  hands 
that  the  powers  of  the  execution  might  have  equalled  the 
vastness  of  the  design — and  the  public  will  wish  so  too. 

{An  Essay  on  Mind,  London,  1826,  pp.  xi-xii) 
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3 1 .  Prometheus  Bound.  Translated from  the  Greek  of  Aeschylus. 
And  Miscellaneous  Poems,  by  the  Translator,  Author  of  'An  Essay 
On  Mind, with  Other  Poems. 

London:  Printed  and  published  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  M.A.,  Red  Lion 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  1833. 

xxiv,  [2],  163,  [1]  p.  20  cm. 

Original  blue  silk-cloth,  paper  spine  label. 

First  edition. 

Prometheus  Bound,  Elizabeth  Barrett’s  second  collection  of  poetry  was 
published  in  1833,  when  she  was  27  years  old.  Elizabeth  disliked  the  work 
once  it  appeared  because  of  what  she  considered  her  poor  translation  of 
Aeschylus.  The  poems  which  accompany  the  translation  of  “Prometheus 
Bound,’’  however,  display  the  vitality  of  Elizabeth’s  mind. 

These  poems  include 

The  Tempest 
A  Sea-Side  Meditation 
A  Vision  of  Life  and  Death 
Earth 

The  Picture  Gallery  at  Penshurst 

To  a  Poet’s  Child 

Minstrelsy 

To  the  Memory  of  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  Bart. 

The  Autumn 

The  Death-Bed  of  Teresa  Del  Riego 
To  Victoire,  On  Her  Marriage 
To  a  Boy 

Remonstrance  and  Reply 

An  Epitaph 

The  Image  of  God 

The  Appeal 

Idols 

Hymn 

Weariness 
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To  gain  a  feeling  for  Elizabeth  Barrett  in  her  mid-twenties  consider  the 
rhythm  and  rhyme  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  poem  entitled  “Minstrelsy.” 

For  ever,  since  my  childish  looks 
Could  rest  on  Nature 's  pictured  books; 

For  ever,  since  my  childish  tongue 

Could  name  the  themes  our  bards  have  sung; 

So  long,  the  sweetness  of  their  singing 
Have  been  to  me  a  rapture  bringing! 

Yet  ask  me  not  the  reason  why 
I  have  delight  in  minstrelsy. 

{Prometheus  Bound,  London,  1833,  p.  122) 

Prometheus  Bound  was  published  on  May  11,  1833 .  BYU’s  copy  is  the 
first  state  of  the  first  edition. 


32.  Seraphim  and  Other  Poems.  By  Elizabeth  B.  Barrett,  author 
of  a  translation  of  the  “Prometheus  Bound.” 

London:  Saunders  and  Otley,  Conduit  Street,  1838. 

xxi,  360  p.  20  cm. 

Original  slate  green  cloth;  sides  blind-stamped. 

First  edition. 

Between  1833  and  1838,  Elizabeth  published  anonymously  a  number 
of  her  poems  in  various  periodicals.  All  of  her  publications  to  this  point 
had  been  anonymous.  In  1838,  however,  she  issued  a  collection  of  poems 
under  her  own  name.  The  principal  poem  is  titled  “Seraphim,”  a  poem 
which  deals  with  the  subject  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  poem  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  part  takes  place  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  as  two 
seraphim  speak  to  each  other  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  the  Birth  of  Christ, 
the  Crucifixion,  etc.  In  the  second  part,  the  two  seraphim  describe  the  scene 
of  the  Crucifixion  itself. 

Prior  to  the  publishing  of  Seraphim  Elizabeth’s  works  had  demonstrated 
her  dependence  on  other  poets,  both  classical  and  contemporary.  With 
Seraphim,  however,  she  found  her  own  individuality.  Yet,  she  still  sensed 
her  inadequacy.  She  expressed  her  humility  in  the  last  paragraph  of  her 
preface  to  Seraphim. 
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/  assume  no  power  of  art,  except  that  power  of  love  towards 
it,  which  has  remained  with  me  from  my  childhood  until 
now.  In  the  power  of  such  a  love,  and  in  the  event  of  my 
life  being  prolonged,  I  would  fain  hope  to  write  hereafter 
better  verses;  but  I  never  can  feel  more  intensely  than  at 
this  moment — nor  can  it  be  needful  that  any  should— the 
sublime  uses  of  poetry,  and  the  solemn  responsibilities  of 
the  poet.  (Seraphim,  London,  1833,  p.  xviii) 

In  addition  to  this  poem,  many  of  the  other  poems  in  the  volume  have 
become  well  known.  These  poems  include 


The  Seraphim 
The  Poet’s  Vow 
The  Romaunt  of  Margret 
Isobel’s  Child 
A  Romance  of  the  Ganges 
The  Island 

The  Deserted  Garden 
The  Soul’s  Traveling 
Sounds 

Night  and  the  Merry  Man 
Earth  and  Her  Praisers 
The  Virgin  Mary  to  the 
Child  Jesus 
Stanzas  to  Bettine, 

The  Friend  of  Goethe 
Memory  and  Hope 
The  Sleep 
Man  and  Nature 
The  Sea-Side  Walk 
The  Little  Friend 


My  Doves 

To  Miss  Mitford  in  Her 
Garden 
The  Student 
The  Exile’s  Return 
A  Song  Against  Singing 
Stanzas 

Theu  Young  Queen 
Victoria’s  Tears 
Vanities 
Beareavement 
Consolation 

A  Supplication  for  Love 
The  Mediator 
The  Weeping  Saviour 
The  Measure 
Cowper’s  Gate 
The  Weakest  Thing 
The  Name 


Seraphim  was  published  on  June  6,  1838.  BYU’s  copy  is  the  first 
impression  of  the  first  edition.  It  is  also  a  presentation  copy:  “To  the  Lady 
Sacre  from  the  author.” 
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THE  SERAPHIM, 


AND 


OTHER  POEMS. 


BY 

ELIZABETH  B.  BARRETT, 

AUTflOR  OF 

A  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  “  PROMETHEUS  BOUND,’’  &c. 


Some  to  sing,  and  some  to  say, 

Some  to  weep,  and  some  to  praye. 

Skelton. 


LONDON: 

SAUNDERS  AND  OTLEY,  CONDUIT  STREET. 
1838. 


Title  page  from  Seraphim  (Item  32). 
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33.  Poems.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett,  author  of  “The 
Seraphim,”  etc.  In  two  volumes. 

London:  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street,  MDCCCXLIV  [1844]. 

2  vols.  18  cm. 

Original  green  cloth;  pimpernel  design  on  covers,  cream  end-papers;  gilt 
lettering  on  spine.  Publisher’s  catalog  bound  in  at  front  of  vol.  1. 

First  edition. 

By  1843,  Elizabeth  had  prepared  another  volume  of  poetry.  She  was 
unable,  however,  to  find  a  publisher  for  the  work.  Finally,  in  the  fall  of 
1844,  Edward  Moxon,  agreed.  Thus,  her  1844  Poems,  issued  in  an  edition 
of  1 ,500  copies,  consisted  of  poems  written  since  the  publication  of  Seraphim 
in  1838. 

There  are  35  poems  in  the  first  volume  and  28  in  the  second.  Some 
of  the  more  prominent  poems  in  this  first  edition  include 

Drama  of  Exile 

The  Romaunt  of  the  Page 

Lady  Geraldine’s  Courtship 

A  Vision  of  Poets 

Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May 

A  Child  Asleep 

The  Cry  of  the  Children 

To  Flush,  My  Dog 

The  Dead  Pan 

Throughout  her  life,  invalid  though  she  was,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
became  intensely  involved  in  various  social  and  political  causes.  “The  Cry 
of  the  Children,”  for  instance,  first  appeared  in  Blackwoods  magazine  in 
August,  1844,  two  weeks  before  these  two  volumes  were  published.  It  deals 
with  employment  of  children  in  the  mines  and  factories  in  England. 
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POEMS 


BY 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BARRETT, 

AUTHOR  OF  “the  SERAPHIM,”  ETC. 


“  De  patrie,  et  de  Dieu,  des  pontes,  de  V&me 

Qui  s’a^ve  en  priant”— Victor  Hugo. 


IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 
VOL.  I. 


LONDON: 

EDWARD  MOXON,  DOVER  STREET. 

MDCCCXLIV. 

Title  page  from  1844  edition  of  Poems  (Item  33). 
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The  first  few  lines  of  “The  Cry  of  the  Children”  demonstrate  her  feelings 
concerning  this  issue: 

Do  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers, 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years? 

They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their  mothers,  — 

And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 

The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows; 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest; 

The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows; 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west — 

But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers. 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  I — 

They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others. 

In  the  country  of  the  free. 

(Poems,  1844,  vol.  II,  p.  127) 

BYU’s  copy  of  Elizabeth  Barrett’s  Poems  contains  the  bookplates  of 
Edmund  William  Gosse,  1849-1928,  together  with  the  front  of  an  envelope 
with  his  name  on  it  tipped  in  on  the  front  end-papers  of  both  volumes. 
Gosse  was  a  poet  and  man  of  letters.  He  was  the  author  of  several  volumes 
of  verse  and  literary  criticism.  In  1881  Gosse  published  an  article  on 
Robert  Browning  in  The  Century  Magazine.  Subsequently,  upon  Robert’s 
death,  these  reminiscences  were  published  in  book  form.  “For  twelve  years,” 
Gosse  said,  “I  may  perhaps  mention,  I  was  his  close  neighbor.”  (Edmund 
Gosse,  Robert  Browning  Personalia,  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1890,  p.  5) 
For  a  more  complete  explanation,  see  Item  6f. 


34.  Poems.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  New  ed.  In  two 
volumes. 

London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly,  1850. 

2  vols.  28  cm. 

Original  blue  cloth;  sides  blind  stamped  with  a  floral  border  enclosing 
a  centered  arabesque. 

First  edition,  second  state. 
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POEMS. 

BY 

ELIZABETH  BAEEETT  BEOWNING. 

NEW  EDITION. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES, 

VOL.  L 


LONDON  : 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 

(Late  186,  Strand.) 

1850. 

Title  page  from  1850  edition  of  Poems  (Item  34). 
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Elizabeth  Barrett  married  Robert  Browning  on  September  12,  1846. 
One  week  later  the  poet-lovers  “eloped”  to  live  in  Italy.  The  1850  edition 
of  Elizabeth’s  poems  is  labeled  a  “new  edition.”  It  contains  all  of  the  poems 
in  the  volumes  of  1844  and  all  but  nine  of  the  poems  in  Seraphim  and 
all  the  verses  which  had  appeared  in  periodicals  since  1844.  (Unlike  Robert, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  saw  nothing  wrong  in  publishing  her  poetry  in 
periodicals.)  “Sonnets  From  the  Portuguese”  was  published  for  the  first  time 
in  this  volume. 

The  “Sonnets  From  the  Portuguese”  has  become  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning’s  most  famous  work.  The  44  sonnets  which  comprise  this  poem 
are  some  of  the  most  exquisitely  crafted  love  poems  ever  written.  These 
sonnets  are  quiet,  reflective,  and  powerful.  They  lead  the  reader  to  see  and 
feel  the  development  of  a  woman’s  love  for  her  husband. 

Elizabeth  wrote  “Sonnets  From  the  Portuguese”  during  her  courtship 
with  Robert.  But  Robert  did  not  see  them  until  1849  at  Bagni  di  Lucca  in 
Italy.  Upon  reading  them  he  insisted  they  be  published.  Hence  the  impetus 
for  a  second  edition  of  Elizabeth’s  Poems.  The  title  was  chosen  by  the 
couple  to  deliberately  mislead  the  reader  from  guessing  their  autobiographical 
nature;  however,  the  ploy  did  not  work.  An  example  of  their  tightly  rhymed 
sequence  and  melodious  flow  is  found  in  Sonnet  XIV: 

SONNET  XIV 

If  thou  must  love  me,  let  it  be  for  nought 
Except  for  love  ’r  sake  only.  Do  not  say 
“/  love  her  for  her  smile  .  .  her  look  .  .  her  way 
Of  speaking  gently,  .  .  for  a  trick  of  thought 
That  falls  in  well  with  mine,  and  certes  brought 
A  sense  of  pleasant  ease  on  such  a  day'' — 

For  these  things  in  themselves.  Beloved,  may 
Be  changed,  or  change  for  thee,  — and  love,  so  wrought 
May  be  unwrought  so.  Neither  love  me  for 
Thine  own  dear  pity 's  wiping  my  cheeks  dry,  — 

Since  one  might  well  forget  to  weep  who  bore 
Thy  comfort  long,  and  lose  thy  love  therebyl 
But  love  me  for  love 's  sake,  that  evermore 
Thou  may  'st  love  on  through  love 's  eternity. 

{Poems,  1850,  vol.  II,  p.  451) 
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35.  Casa  Guidi  Windows.  A  Poem.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning. 

London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly,  1851. 

vii,  140  p.  17  cm. 

Bound  by  Riviere  in  full-polished  calf;  triple  gilt  line  border,  decorated 
spine  within  panels,  green  insets,  decorated  end-papers. 

First  edition. 

When  the  Brownings  first  moved  to  Italy  in  1846  they  lived  in  Pisa.  In 
the  spring  of  1847  they  moved  to  Florence.  In  Florence  they  lived  in  an  old 
house  known  as  “Casa  Guidi.”  This  home  served  as  the  Browning  abode  for 
the  rest  of  Elizabeth’s  life.  Here  the  Brownings  received  many  American  and 
Italian  visitors.  It  is  through  the  journals  and  letters  of  their  American 
friends,  such  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  his  family,  that  we  now  know 
about  Elizabeth’s  years  as  a  wife,  mother,  and  poetess. 

Elizabeth  was  thrilled  to  be  in  Italy,  the  country  which  had  dominated 
her  thoughts  and  dreams  for  so  many  years.  In  her  youth,  as  a  budding 
classicist,  she  had  filled  her  mind  with  visions  of  Italy.  In  her  newfound 
land,  she  adopted  Italian  nationalistic  causes  with  the  zeal  of  a  native  patriot. 
Casa  Guidi  Windows  reveals  Elizabeth’s  impressions  of  the  contemporary 
events  in  Tuscany,  political  events  in  which  the  Italians  agitated  for  liberty. 
The  poem  is  therefore  most  comprehensible  to  those  who  know  as  much 
about  Florentine  literary  and  political  history  as  Elizabeth. 

In  the  preface,  Elizabeth  relates  her  purpose: 

This  Poem  contains  the  impressions  of  the  writer  upon  events 
in  Tuscany  of  which  she  was  a  witness.  '‘From  a  window,  ” 
the  critic  may  demur.  She  bows  to  the  objection  in  the  very 
title  of  her  work.  No  continuous  narrative,  nor  exposition 
of  political  philosophy,  is  attempted  by  her.  It  is  a  simple 
story  of  personal  impressions,  whose  only  value  is  in  the 
intensity  with  which  they  were  received,  as  proving  her  warm 
affection  for  a  beautiful  and  unfortunate  country;  and  the 
sincerity  with  which  they  are  related,  as  indicating  her  own 
good faith  and freedom  from  all  partisanship.  {Casa  Guidi 
Windows,  London,  1851,  pp.  [v]-vi) 
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SOIN^NETS  FEOM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 

I. 

I  THOUGHT  once  how  Theocritus  had  sung 
Of  the  sweet  years,  the  dear  and  wished  for  years, 

Who  each  one  in  a  gracious  hand  appears 
To  hear  a  gift  for  mortals,  old  or  young : 

And,  as  I  mused  it  in  his  antique  tongue, 

1  saw,  in  gradual  vision  through  my  tears. 

The  sweet,  sad  years,  the  melancholy  years,  .  . 

Those  of  my  own  life,  who  by  turns  had  flung 
A  shadow  across  me.  Straightway  I  was  ’ware. 

So  weeping,  how  a  mystic  Shape  did  move 
Behind  me,  and  drew  me  backward  by  the  hair ; 

And  a  voice  said  in  mastery  while  I  strove,  .  . 

“Guess  now  who  holds  thee?” — “Death!”  I  said. 
But,  there. 

The  silver  answer  rang  .  .  “  Not  Death,  but  Love.” 


First  printing  of  “Sonnets  From  The  Portuguese”  (Item  34). 
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SONNETS  FBOM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 


439 


II. 

But  only  three  in  all  God’s  universe 

Have  heard  this  word  thou  hast  said ;  Himself,  beside 

Thee  speaJdng  and  me  listening  !  and  replied 

One  of  us  .  .  that  was  God  !  .  .  and  laid  the  curse 

So  darkly  on  my  eyelids  as  to  amerce 

My  sight  from  seeing  thee, — that  if  I  had  died, 

The  deathweights,  placed  there,  would  have  signified 
Less  absolute  exclusion.  “  Nay  ”  is  worse 
From  God  than  from  all  others,  0  my  friend ! 

Men  could  not  part  us  with  their  worldly  jars, 

Nor  the  seas  change  us,  nor  the  tempests  bend : 

Our  hands  would  touch,  for  all  the  mountain-bars  ; — 
And,  heaven  being  rolled  between  us  at  the  end. 

We  should  but  vow  the  faster  for  the  stars. 
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36.  Two  poems.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  and  Robert  Browning. 
London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly,  1854. 

15,  [1]  p.  20  cm. 

Original  printed  cream  paper  wrappers. 

First  edition. 

In  May,  1854,  a  16-page  pamphlet,  which  bore  the  title  Two  Poems, 
appeared  in  London.  Chapman  and  Hall  had  printed  it  for  Elizabeth’s 
sister,  Arabel  Barrett.  Elizabeth  had  written  to  Arabel  from  Rome  on 
March  4,  1854,  explaining  that  she  and  Robert  intended  to  send  two  poems 
to  be  published  and  sold  for  sixpence  at  a  bazaar  held  to  benefit  a  “Refuge 
for  young  destitute  girls.” 

Elizabeth’s  poem  was  entitled  “A  Plea  for  the  Ragged  Schools  of 
London.”  Robert’s  poem  was  called  “The  Twins.  ‘Give’  and  ‘It-Shall-Be- 
Given-Unto-You.  ’  ”  The  latter  poem  was  also  included  in  Robert  Browning’s 
Men  and  Women  in  1855  (Item  8). 


37.  Aurora  Leigh.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly,  1857. 

[8],  403,  [1]  p.  19  cm. 

Original  green  cloth;  sides  blind  stamped  with  a  border  of  three  rules 
enclosing  a  boxed  floral  design. 

First  edition,  first  impression. 

As  early  as  1843,  Elizabeth  Barrett  hinted  at  the  desire  to  write  an 
autobiographical  poem.  Ten  years  later  she  was  at  work  on  a  “fictitious 
autobiography.”  By  March,  1856,  writing  intermittently  because  of  other 
concerns  and  duties,  Elizabeth  had  completed  the  first  six  of  what  would 
be  nine  books  of  Aurora  Leigh.  It  was  published  on  November  15,  1856. 
The  title  page  bears  the  date  1857,  as  the  practice  of  postdating  books  was 
commonplace. 

Readers  were  quite  taken  with  its  story  and  form — a  novel  in  verse.  The 
fictitious  Aurora  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  father  and  an  Italian  mother. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  5  years  old.  After  the  mother’s  death,  her 
father  had  only  Aurora  as  a  companion.  In  the  story,  Aurora  passes  through 
childhood,  the  pains  of  young  womanhood,  the  trials  of  a  broken  heart, 
and  reunion  with  Romney,  her  childhood  love. 
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TWO  POEMS 


BY 

ELIZABETH  BAKRETT  AND  ROBERT 
BROWNING. 


LONDON; 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 
1854. 


Title  page  from  Two  Poems  (Item  36). 
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Aurora  Leigh  was  immediately  and  widely  successful.  It  was  published 
simultaneously  in  England  and  America.  Critical  praise  came  from  all  sides 
and  Elizabeth’s  reputation  increased.  The  book  was  published  in  America 
in  1857,  and  a  revised  edition  appeared  in  1859. 

BYU’s  copy  is  a  gift  copy:  “Elisabeth  Francis  with  Lucy’s  dear  love, 
Xmas  1856.”  The  date  1856  in  the  inscription  indicates  that  this  copy  was 
one  of  the  first  copies  purchased. 


AURORA  LEIGH. 


ELIZABETH  BAEEETT  BEOWNING. 


LONDON  : 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 
1857. 

Title  page  from  Aurora  Leigh  (Item  37). 
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38.  Poems  Before  Congress.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly,  I860. 

viii,  65  p.  20  cm. 

Original  red  cloth;  sides  blind-stamped  with  a  frame  of  four  mles  enclosing 
an  arabesque  design;  light  brown  end-papers.  Thirty-two  page 
catalogue  bound  in  at  end,  dated  February,  I860. 

First  edition. 

When  Elizabeth  and  Robert  Browning  settled  in  Italy,  Elizabeth  ardently 
embraced  everything  Italian.  Like  Verdi  and  other  artists  and  musicians, 
she  endorsed  the  political  aspirations  of  the  Florentine  quest  for  freedom. 
Her  song  of  freedom  for  the  Italians  appeared  most  fervently  in  Casa  Guidi 
Windows,  published  in  1851  (Item  35).  In  1859  there  was  another  Italian 
uprising.  With  the  help  of  Napoleon  III  of  France,  the  Italians  succeeded 
in  driving  the  Austrian  oppressors  from  Italy — at  least  for  a  time.  On 
July  6,  1859,  Napoleon  III  asked  for  an  armistice,  which  he  signed  with 
Franz  Joseph  of  Austria  at  Villafranca. 

As  a  violent  partisan  of  the  Italian  freedom  movement,  Elizabeth  was 
filled  with  grief  and  rage.  Nevertheless  she  continued  writing  poems  in  behalf 
of  her  adopted  country.  Her  hero  in  this  literary  crusade  was  Napoleon  III. 
Thus,  the  first  poem  in  the  volume  is  appropriately  titled  “Napoleon  III 
in  Italy,”  written  before  the  uprising  was  cmshed.  After  July,  1859,  Elizabeth 
gave  vent  to  her  bitterness  in  “A  Tale  of  Villafranca,”  the  third  poem  in 
this  volume.  Again,  Elizabeth  elaborated  her  feelings  in  the  preface. 

These  poems  were  written  under  the  pressure  of  the  events 
they  indicate,  after  a  residence  in  Italy  of  so  many  years, 
that  the  present  triumph  of  great  principles  is  heightened 
to  the  writer's  feelings  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  last 
movement,  witnessed from  ''Casa  Guidi  Windows"  in  1849> 

Yet,  if  the  verses  should  appear  to  English  readers  too 
pungently  rendered  to  admit  of  a  patriotic  respect  to  the 
English  sense  of  things,  I  will  not  excuse  myself  on  such 
grounds,  nor  on  the  ground  of  my  attachment  to  the  Italian 
people,  and  my  admiration  of  their  heroic  constancy  and 
union.  What  I  have  written  has  simply  been  written  because 
Hove  truth  and justice  quand meme,  —  ''more  than  Plato" 
and  Plato 's  country,  more  than  Dante  and  Dante 's  country, 
more  even  than  Shakespeare  and  Shakespeare's  country. 

{Poems  Before  Congress,  I860,  p.  [v]) 
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39.  Napoleon  III  in  Italy.  And  Other  Poems.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning. 

New  York:  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.,  554  Broadway,  I860. 

[2],  72  p.  18  cm. 

Original  black  cloth. 

First  American  edition. 

The  American  edition  of  Poems  Before  Congress  was  published  under 
the  title  Napoleon  III  in  Italy. 


40.  Last  Poems.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly,  1862. 

[8],  [ix]-xi,  142,  [2]  p.  20  cm. 

Original  violet,  pebble-grain  cloth;  sides  blind-stamped  with  a  frame  of 
three  rules  enclosing  a  boxed  arabesque  design  with  corner  and  side 
ornaments. 

First  edition. 

During  I860,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  continued  to  write  poems, 
some  on  behalf  of  Italy,  others  to  be  published  in  various  English  literary 
magazines.  During  the  winter  of  I860,  however,  her  physical  condition 
weakened  considerably.  She  continued  to  write  short  poems  only  as  her 
health  allowed.  In  May,  1861,  she  wrote  her  last  poem.  It  bore  the  title 
“The  North  and  the  South”  and  was  written  in  honor  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen’s  visit  to  Rome.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  died  in  Florence  on 
June  29,  1861.  One  month  later  Robert  Browning  left  Florence,  never  to 
return  again  until  1878.  He  settled  in  London  to  devote  himself  to  poetry 
and  his  son. 

Robert  Browning  edited  this  volume  of  Elizabeth’s  Last  Poems.  He 
gathered  her  short  poetry  together  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  wife 
and  published  it  on  March  20,  1862. The  preface  reads:  “These  Poems  are 
given  as  they  occur  on  a  list  drawn  up  last  June.  A  few  had  already  been 
printed  in  periodicals.”  Elizabeth’s  poems  are  printed  on  pages  1-102.  Some 
of  her  translations  of  classical  poetry  are  found  on  pages  105-42. 
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LAST  POEMS 


BY 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 


LONDON : 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 
1862. 

Title  Page  from  Last  Poems  (Item  40). 
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The  titles  of  her  Last  Poems  include 

Little  Mattie 

A  False  Step 

Void  in  Law 

Lord  Walter’s  Wife 

Bianca  Among  the  Nightingales 

My  Kate 

A  Song  for  the  Ragged  Schools  of  London 
May’s  Love 
Amy’s  Cruelty 

The  Best  Thing  in  the  World 
Where’s  Agnes? 

De  Profundis 
A  Musical  Instrument 
First  News  From  VillaFranca 

King  Victor  Emanuel  Entering  Florence,  April,  I860 
The  Sword  of  Castruccio  Castracani 
Summing  Up  In  Italy 
“Died  .  .  .’’ 

The  Forced  Recruit 

Garibaldi 

Only  a  Curl 

A  View  Across  the  Roman  Campagna 

The  King’s  Gift 

Parting  Lovers 

Mother  and  Poet 

Nature’s  Remorses 

The  North  and  the  South 
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41.  The  Greek  Christian  Poets  and  the  English  Poets.  By 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly,  1863. 

iv,  211,  [1]  p.  18  cm. 

Original  green  cloth;  sides  blind  stamped. 

First  edition. 

In  1842  Elizabeth  Barrett  published  in  the  Athenaeum  a  series  of  essays 
which  deal  with  the  Greek  Christian  poets  and  the  English  poets.  As 
Robert  Browning  states  in  the  “Advertisement,”  Elizabeth  intended  that 
the  account  of  the  Greek  Christian  Poets  should  receive  some  corrections 
and  additions.  She  possibly  wanted  to  reprint  her  work  in  book  form.  But 
other  pressures  and  considerations  prevented  her  from  doing  so.  Robert, 
therefore,  prepared  this  reprint  for  publication. 

In  Elizabeth’s  1842  commentary  on  the  history  of  the  English  poets, 
which  comprises  the  second  part  of  the  volume,  she  begins  with  Chaucer 
and  ends  with  Wordsworth.  In  her  conclusion  she  summarizes  by  extolling 
the  poets,  people  who  write  poetry  because  they  revere  the  “Art”  itself. 
Elizabeth  was  aware  that  most  poets  are  content  with 

rhythmic  prose,  printed  like  prose  for  decency.  \But\  .  .  . 
in  the  meantime  the  hopeful  and  believing  will  hope,  — 
trust  on;  and,  better  still,  the  Penny  sons  and  the  Brownings, 
and  other  high-gifted  spirits,  will  work,  wait  on,  until,  as 
Mr.  Home  has  said—  ''Strong  deeds  awake.  And  clamouring, 
throng  the  portals  of  the  hour.  ”  (The  Greek  Christian  Poets 
and  the  English  Poets,  1863,  p.  209) 

In  1842  she  had  not  yet  met  Robert  Browning.  That  she  admired  his 
poetry  there  is  no  doubt.  In  the  “Advertisement”  to  this  volume  Robert 
himself  comments  on  the  inclusion  of  his  name  side  by  side  with  the  other 
great  English  poets. 

A  name,  which  occurs  unworthily  enough  toward  the  close, 
should  be  withdrawn  were  it  found  possible:  its  presence 
may  be  pardoned  as  serving  at  least  to  mark  more  dates  than 
one.  (The  Greek  Christian  Poets  and  the  English  Poets, 

1863,  p.  iv) 
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